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4 NARROW ESCAPE. 
d story, and one that is well told, We 
originated : 

pert of an which is sitnated on 
\d river, in Middle Tennessee, there 
rs ago, an eccentric and intemperate 
vy the name of Kingston. On one oc- 
prostrated on bis bed by excess, and 
‘ely from those stings and horrors pe- 
i. .tuation, he sent for one of his old born 
. to come and visit him. Shvrack, ne 

ither’s name, came duly to Kingston's 


is 
k v 


he matter, Kingston?” 

y oon, Shit the door.” 

wy dear fellow.” 

(x vce it.” % 
a2 door.” 

‘oytaent, my dear boy.” 
x, Pm going to kill myself.” " 

‘allow, let me entreat you not to do it. 


0 )- oblige me, and don’t.” 

_” 

y the death of you!” 

pet cool and jocose, little dreaming 
‘lean event was actually going to take 

ston had, as the last eccentric act of his 
.oean « ehfgel and a mallet to bed with him, ani 
- aciiberate resolve, he seized the extraor- 

f death, and in an instant drove the 
chisel into his breast. The hair rose on 
vv ucad, and a shade of fright spread like a 

r his face. 

‘ 1 Kingston! my dear fellow—you cursed 
\ ston, do you want to have bsg hung? 
our on. dou’t you die till T call somebody ! 

an to the door, and called like a mail- 
« people across the street. 
uere! say—you mister! all you people, 
, «ere, or there'll be a murder!” 
; crowded into the house. 
1a, Kingston! Don’t chisel me that way. 
vu. you tell them who did it.” 
ua. .ayself,” he faintly articulated. 
uat’ll do; now, my dear fellow, you may 
1 Shyrack, taking & long breath, and 
verspiration from his forehead. 
‘ston did die in that extraordinary man 
; his fate to be recorded as a suicide that 
bai + murder, 
QUAKER VS. SAILOR. 

; sbip-owner of the Quaker persuasion 

isily employed in his counting-room, 

or who'had for some time sailed in his 

red, and approaching the desk made a 
\ said, “ Friend B—, wilt thou be so 
ttle with me?” The merchant turned 
ier and said, “I wish John, that thou 
ime thy usual manner of address when 
tto me. If thou wert addressing one of 
ons, thou wouldst not use the plain lan- 
1. J wish thee, in addressing me, to use 
style of speaking ; and not think to flat- 
ile me by assuming the Friendly dialect. 
ve language to me that thou wouldst use 
ing to one of thy associates.” “ That I 
d the tar, as he took a fresh quid of to- 
Paces here goes. Blast you, old boy, shell 
.ange in less than two shakes of a lobster’ ' 
arse me, if I don’t rake you fore and aft. 
, y was paid. 
4 pub an speak as a Quaker the next 
\ 1. the good man’s advice. 
a li il. Fre 
GOOD SIZED DEVILS. 
rs ago, Elder Knapp in one of his sermons, 
ing, in bis vivid and soul-harrowing lan- 
doings of the devil, in his earthly pilgrim- 
nit of souls—* roaring about,” as he is 
upposed to do, “ seeking whom he might 
when he was interrupted by a loud laugh, 
Hery. 
pooh coun pointing out the offender, 
he meaning of the interruption. 
burst of unseemly merriment was the 
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uy, sir, Ask a8 many questions as you see 


vhat do you suppose was the size of the 


ave been describing?” 


| don’t know. I suppose about as big as a 


’ 


ide of her at once.” 


de a general laugh, in which the elder | 


before it endéd, the culprit escaped. 


St. ee 


inion of most physicians, a patient will re- | 
don’t die; while his disease 1 ay be con- 
rtal if it only terminates with his life. 


take rhubarb will please notice. 











ved Knapp, and he angrily insisted upon 


an—well-known about town for bis 
s—said, “ Elder, may I ask you a ques- 


Well, what made me laugh was think- | 
2 ot Mary Magdalen, who had seven of ’em | 
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KITTY O’'CONNEL. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


T was a thought of God, embodied 
in stone, massive, grand, unique, 
as his temple should be. Its idea 
must have long dwelt in a holy, 
reverent heart, before tt found 
such noble outward expression, 
The eye ran heavenward, along 
its pointed arches; its spires 
reached after the Infinite; the 
common sunshine, pouring 
thr8ugh the stained windows, 
was like the glory of God. 

B of its splendor, within 
and without, its mellow light that 
warmed her, its faces of cherubs 
and angels, the soft twilight of its 
long withdrawing aisles, its quiet, 
that, after the roar of the city streets, was like a 
dream of heaven, Kitty loved it. Yet a homely nad 
made her cling to it so closely. In the angles of the 
projecting wings, there were snug corners, sunny on 
bright days, sheltered on windy ones. There was 
only the stone pavement for her feet, and a stone 
pillow tor her head, but it was the best home Kitty 
O’Connel ever had known. é 
When she had sold her apples and candy, she came 
here; when the dingy cellar in North street became 
noisy with drunken brawls, and intolerable in its 
hideousness, she fled thither; when she was cold, or 
hungry, or unhappy—and that was every day—when 
her mother had beaten, and her father had sworn at 
her, she came here for shelter or comfort, and the 
lofty walls that rose sheer up into the blue sky, so far 
that the birds circling around the tower were mere 
specks in the crystal air, never frowned upon her, or 
thrust her rudely forth. 

/Sometimes, through the open doors, she caught 
glimpses of white-robed figures, that she thought 
perhaps were angels—having, like most of us, very 
vague ideas of those intangible people. Sometimes 
she crept in shyly, and listened with awe to the 
responses. Once a drop of holy water had fallen up- 
on her forehead, and thereafter Kitty felt herself as- 
sociated in some indefinite way with the church, and 
its white choir, and its surpliced priests. 

But best of all, was the music. She listened at 
first in a wonder that soon grew into ecstasy; soon 
the airs she heard became familiar to her voice, and 
she used to comfort herself, in her loneliness and sor- 
row, by singing them softly at such hours as nobody 
was nigh. 

And so the years went on, and Kitty’s best home 
was still the church. Nobody ever troubled her now. 
At first the sexton spoke to her grufily, and ordered 
her off the grounds, but her pathetic “ Please, sir, 
I try not to do any harm,” went to his heart, and he 
let her alone. Crowds of people went by every day, 
who let her alone, also. 

There came a winter’s night. The snow was fall- 
ing steadily, but not with ungraceful haste; the 
large, pure, perfect flakes came down in a slow, per- 
sistent way, that was full of beauty and power. The 
firm processes of nature are always slow; weeks of 
summer sunshine and rain bring the rose to its blos- 
soming, and the soul grows through countless ages. 
The sky was gray, the winds were whist, the cold 
not too intense; Kitty knew it would be a great 
storm. The people who went by wore improvised 
suits of ermine. Kitty herself was white from head 
to foot. She was cold, but that she was used to; and 
hungry, but she did not mind that. The church was 
open for evening service, and Kitty would not go till 
it was ended. she shook off the snow from her 








A crowd of kneeling worshippers, the stifling sweet- 
ness of incense, candles shining out into the gloom 
like stars. Kitty did not know that she was listening 
to Mozart’s magnificent requiem. She could not in 
the least guess why she at last found herself sobbing 
with wild abandon. But she crept nearer and near- 
er to the altar. Presently the sexton came and put 
his hand suddenly on her shoulder. He did not know 
much about Jesus Christ, but he was cognizant of 
Father Ambrose, and Father Ambrose was a very 
particular man; he had the greatest charity and 
compassion for the ragged ones of his flock, but then 
he had a special aversion to whatever was inharmo- 
nious, to what could in the least mar the sxsthetic 
perfection of the service. And Father Ambrose had 
looked at the ragged girl, and scowled. That scowl 
had made Patrick Morrissey’s heart quake within 
him. : 

Kitty started and looked up, a vague wonder in her 
eyes, like one suddenly awakened from a dream. 

“You go home!” he said, in an energetic whisper, 
as he marched her out before him. 

“I didn’t mean to do any harm,” said Kitty, when 
they were in the vestibule. - 

The man was startled as he looked in the girl’s face. 
For a moment the spell of a greater than Father 
Ambrose was upon him. 

“You go home,” he repeated. “ Or, if you haven’t 
got any home, go to the Sisters. They'll take you 
in.” . 

Kitty went back to her nest in the corner, pushed 
away the snow with her little cold, red hands, and 
made a place to sit down. It was still snowing, but 
nobody minded it. Gay equipages swept past, and 
laughter and song rang blithely out; there was an 
unceasing tramp, tramp upon the pavement. The 
row of handsome houses was all alight. From be- 
tween the parted crimson curtains, the rosy glow 
streamed out, and lay red upon the snow. Those 
were happy homes, Kitty thought. Little children 
playing there, had fathers and mothers, whose love 
could bless, whose tenderness vould shield them. 
Young girls grew to a pure, sweet womanhood. In- 
nocence was sheltered; it was easy to be good there. 
Kitty shuddered, as she thought of the noisome den 
in North street—of the ribald jests, the vile pleas- 
ures, the unutterable shame and hideousness of the 
lite which her mother led—and her two older sisters 
—which she, too, must lead, eventually. God help 
her! A voice broke rudely in upon her reverie. 

“What are you doing there?” 

Kitty looked up. It was a boy, not o!der than 
herself; but he had a stalwart figure, and a wise, old 
face. 


“ Nothing!” she answered. 

“ Why don’t you go home? You'll freeze to death 
here!” ¥ 

“T don’t mind the cold,” Kitty answered, quietly. 
He gave her a sharp look. 

“You’re tough, I guess. If I could sing as well as 
you do, I’d go to Hamil, and make him take me into 
the choir.” 

“How do you know I can sing?” Kitty asked, 
wondering. 

*O, I’ve heard you. I’m a clerk here. But it don’t 
pay very well,” added the young miser. 

“Do you walk in the procession, and repeat those 
strange words after the priest?” asked Kitty. 

“Tl bet I do.” 

“And do you dress all in white?” pursued Kitty, 
her ideas concerning angels undergoing rapid mod- 
ifications, 

“T guessI do. Aint it jolly? Not so jolly, though, 
asthe choir. You sing splendid. Why don’t you ask 
Mr. Hamil to give you a place?” 

“Who is Mr. Hamil?” 

The pseudo angel’s eyes opened wide. 

“That's a good one! Why, he's the leader of the 
choir, and he is thought most as much of as Father 
Ambrose. You can see him in the church, and I 
guess he’ll take you. You aint handsome, but you’ve 
got a voice,” said the young critic, naively; and then 





tattered cloak, and stole into the vestibule. 





Was any other life than this possible? And then 
she looked with wistful longing over at the bright- 
windowed houses opposite, thinking of the young 
children Playing there, innocent and happy. 

She got uptogo. This Mr. Hamil—if she could 
only find him. It might be worth trying. She went 
around the corner of the church, but a strange weak- 
ness came over her, and she sank down upon the 
steps. What was this? Kitty did not know; but 
she said over the simple prayer she knew, and thought 
that perhaps the dear Lord was going to take her; 
and so thinking, there came floating across her mem- 
ory some sweet, beautiful, half-forgotten words. 

‘And there shall be no night there, neither shall they 
hunger nor thirst any more.” 

And so, while the fast*falling snow wrapped her as 
@ garment, she dreamed that she was close to the 
gates of the celestial city, and that no one forbade her 
to enter in. 

A little later, a small side-door in the cathedral 
opened, and a man came out. He was accustomed 
to stay long after the others were gone, but to-night, 
as he looked across the street, and saw that the lights 
were out in the houses, he thought that he must have 
overstayed his usual time. That provoking passage 
which had annoyed him so! And, after all his pains 
with the piece, it was doubtful if he could find any 
one to render the solo properly. And mentally 
anathematizing the jealousies of singers, Mr. Hamil 
descended the steps. Almost at the bottom, he stop- 
ped. He had come near stumbling over something. 
He stooped down to examine. Only a beggar-girl, 
frozen to death, or nearly so. 

Some would have called the police; others would 
have gone to some charitable institution. Mr. Julius 
Hamil did neither. He lifted her easily in his strong 
arms, crossed a squgre or two, and let himself in at 
his own door. The gas was burning low in a large, 
lofty room, as he entered. He laid down his burden, 
turned on the gas quickly, and then looked at her. 

What a pale, weird face it was! Mr. Hamil, too 
thought that she was nothandsome. But the pinch- 
ed, piteous expression of the small features touched 
his heart. He rang the bell. 

“ Margaret !@ 

The tidy servant-girl wiped her hands on her 
apron, looked from the sofa to Mr. Hamil’s face, and 
finally said: 

** Well, I’m sure!” 

‘Do what you can for her, while I go for the doc- 
tor,” said Mr. Hamil, disappearing almost before the 
last word was uttered. 

Margaret had no property whatever in Mr. Hamil, 
he being only her mistress’s lodger; but she had that 
kind of interest in him which all women have in 
young and gallant gentlemen, and it was as much to 
please him, as from pity for the girl, that she worked 
with such hearty good-will. When Mr. Hamil re- 
turned, there were signs of life. Presently, under a 
powerful stimulant, the benumbed vitality asserted 
itself; color flowed back to cheek and lips. 

“She can hardly be acommon beggar,” said Mr. 
Hamil. ‘ 1t is not a low face.” 

“Not at all. And yet she may belong to a wretch- 
ed family—I dare say she does. One often sees among 
such people, intimations of tine spiritual forces crop- 
ping out in some one member of a family of which 
the others are beasts. The nobility of some far-back 
ancestor, overleaping a generation or two, and in- 
forming a great, great, great-grandchild. It is a curi- 
ous question—this of the transmission of qualities, 
Mr. Hamil,” said the doctor. 

“ Very curious,” said Mr. Hamil, dryly. ‘ But the 
present question is—what shall be done to restore 
her?” 

The physician gave his orders, and left. 

** Now, Margaret, where shall she sleep?” said Mr. 
Hamil. 

“ Indeed, sir, the beds are all full, and if they were 
not, I doubt whether Mrs. Seymour would allow a 
beggar to be put in one of them; but—” 

“ You can make a bed on the sofa here,” interrupt- 





he went away, leaving Kitty surprised and incredulous. J 


When Kitty O’Connel opened her eyes the next 
morning, she did not at all understand where she 
was. When she lost consciousness on the preceding 
night, she had tancied herself close to heaven. But 
here were sofas, chairs, book-casee. pictures, an end- 
less store of bric-a-brac, undeniably material, all of 
them; and Kitty’s idea of heaven was as vague and 
elusive as that of uay of us. It certainly did not in- 
clude things of this nature. She got up, and began 
to look about her, wonder and admiration growing 
every moment. 

Mr. Hamil had fitted up the room according to his 
own ideas of artistic beauty. There were two long, 
large windows, and one of these was draped by a cur- 
tain of ivy, green as the greenest wood-moss, that 
reached out long sprays, which seemed to woo the 
touch—such headlong ivy as grew in that old English 
garden, where Aurora plucked her wreath, and stood 
shame-faced before her lover. On a stand, half-shad- 
ed by the drooping ivy, some delicate, ethereal-look- 
ing ferns were growing under glass. Near by, a cape 
jasmine exhaled its strange fragrancg, alluring, re- 
pelling, alluring again—the coquette among flowers. 
In an alcove was a grand piano, its keys gleaming 
whitely in the semi-darkuess of the room. 

Kitty sat‘down by it, touching the keys ently. 
Then, only because it suggested the music that she 
loved, she began to sing—low at first, but forgetting 
herself soon, and losing all thought of everything but 
the song. . 

She did not hear the door open, and a soft footstep 
on the carpet; she thought herself alone, till a pair 
of dark, keen, kind eyes Ipoked into hers. Then 
some white hands, passing by her, swept the keys, 
and he said: 

“Sing it again!” 

Kitty, inspired by the piano, sang again—how well, 
she began to guess, as she looked up into those dark 
eyes, glowing with delight. 

**T must have you for my choir. Will you come?” 
he said, with abrupt earnestness. 

There was @ strong compulsion in the voice, and 
Kitty answered, without hesitation: 

“Yes.” Then she added, searching his face with 
her grave gray eyes, ‘‘ You are Mr. Julius Hamil?” 
“And what if lam?” he said, smiling. 

“0, Twas coming to you, when—something hap- 
pened to me.” 

Kitty finished her ti in confusion. Her 
thoughts were all awry. She was only sure of one 
thing, and that was a sense of unutterable gratitude 
wasting itself upon Mr. Hamil. 

That gentleman took it very quietly. He thought 
her voice very sweet, when she faltered out her 
thanks, and admired her gray eyes, and the trans- 
parent beauty of her skin, as fine and clear as porce- 
lain. He wondered, too, how such loveliness could 
have grown in the mean kennel which was her home, 
He rather prided himself upon having rescued a 
jewel from the mire, and as he was not one to do 
things incompletely, he set himself at once to-perfect 
his arrangements for her future. 

In three days, Kitty O’Connel scarcely knew her- 
self. She wore clean, neat dresses; her gold hair, 
instead of flying about in loose, impracticable, flossy 
clouds, was coaxed into a more compliant mood, and 
rippled across her white forehead in shining waves. 
The great gray eyes by degrees lost their look of 
wildness and anxiety, and the pinched outlines of 
cheek and chin, and the wan, hollow temples, soft- 
ened and rounded into lovely curves. 

Mr. Julius Hamil marvelled somewhat, but accept- 
ed the new order of things with satisfaction. Any- 
thing ugly and inharmonious jarred upon his 

zsthetic perceptions; he was fastidious and dainty in 

his tastes; he gathered flowers about him, and pic- 

tures, and all beautiful things; his appreciation of 
sensuous loveliness was singularly acute. And yet, 

with all this, he had low propensities, a strange 

affinity with some manifestations of coarseness. A 

singular nature, where extremes met in sharp con- 

trasts; genius, reaching heavenward, and low-born 











ed Mr. Hamil, with decision. 


tastes, that allied him to earth. 
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But « of f this, Kitty saw nothing. He was only her: 
generous friend and benefactor, and Kitty’s warm 
heart believed implicitly in bis goodness. Besides, 
she wos thirteen veurs old, at an age when in lovely, 
self contained girls, the woman’s heart first begins to 


heard resembles it. 
| from the miscellaneous character of the people who 
go there—or expect to do so—that it could hardly be 
quite so good as Miss Kitty’s,’’ he said, quietly. 

Jobn Reid, not quite understanding this speech, 





stir; the imagination of the young maiden is already 
awake. 

And so Kitty invested Julius Hamil with all chiv- 
alri¢, knightly attributes, and her reverence and ad- 
miration increased, and day by day took stronger 
hold upon her. Kitty’s soul was like some silent in- 
strument; it only waited the touch of the master’s 
hand, to break into melodious music. To Mr. Hawil, 
a dangerous power was given. What was he likely 
to do? An artist, narrow in his range, but high 
within it; a man of a kindly, good-natured temper- 
ament, who disliked the sight of suffering, and so 
would not willingly cause it; with only an artistic 
conscience, and small appreciation of the firm quali- 
ties of the soul, 

But he liked, in a superficial way of his own—he 
liked nothing profoundly, except his art—this little 
pet of his, and her daily lessons were often long pro- 
longed. He liked her quaint innocence—how had she 
managed to keep it, living in the streets as she had 
done?—he enjoyed her pretty, womanish wisdom, 
and merry humor, that had, after all, its vein of pa- 
thos, and because his room was lonely after her bright 
face was gone, he kept her more and more with him, 
made her study at his table, and practise upon his 
own piano. After the short afternoon was passed, he 
would send her away, her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
bright with pleasure. 

One day, on coming down stairs, and out into the 
spring twilight, somebody who had been leaning 
against the wall of the house started forward. 

* How do you do?” said a cheery, fident voice. 


ttampted no reply, and not seeing any excuse for 
remaining longer, thanked Kitty, and retreated. Mr. 
Hamil, with great ceremony, followed him down 
stairs. At the hall door, he detained him. 

“T want to say to you, my lad, that I think it best 
your acquaintance with Miss Kitty should stop here. 
Your ways are different. You have remar 
sense, I perceive, and you must see that her position 
will be very different from yours. If you are a boy of. 
honor, you wont annoy her and me by trying to keep 
up the acqnaintance.” 

John stood twirling his cap in his hand. He grew 
perceptibly paler, as Mr. Hamil made his little speech, 
but at its close he looked up. 

* You think, sir, that I am not good enough to as- 
sociate with Miss Kitty?” 

Mr. Hamil bowed. 

“You have apprehended my meaning exactly ;” 
and he swiled with suave composure. 

“Very well; but I think some day Miss Kitty will: 
be glad to own me for a Y ” said John, swallow- 
ing down an angry sob, he would have died 
rather than betray; and then he hurried away. 

Mr. Hamil went tp stairs. Kitty’s bright face, 
brighter always when he was by, set at rest, any mis- 
givings that he might have bad. He tock up the 
score of the cantata he was teaching her. Kitty's 
cloud of fair hair was bent over it, and John Reid’s 
name was mentioned no more between them. 





One—two—three—four years gone so soon! Kitty 





Kitty looked. Only a boy, with a bundle of papers 
under one arm, a red muffler around his neck, and a 
ruddy, pleasant face, with the kindest eyesin the 
world. The kind, bright eyes looked franklyinto her 
own, smiling at the confusion. 

“O, you do know me! I told you to go to Mr. 
Hamil, you remember. Didn’t I say you had a voice? 

“ You see,” he went on, in an innocently confidential 
tone, “Mrs. Seymour’s Margaret told me what Mr. 
Hamil was doing for you, and I thought I'd like to 
see you again, so I’ve waited times when I’ve been 
selling my papers, but you never happened to come 
out before. Don’t you like it, though?” 

Kitty’s face flushed up rosily. 

“ Indeed, I do; and I’ve wanted to thank you. Will 
you please tell me your name?” 

He gave her a curious sidelong glance. 

“What do you want to know it for?” 

“Only because I wanted to know who was so kind 
as to speak to me. A great many people passed me 
every day, but nobody ever spoke to me before,” said 
Kitty, the tears of remembered sorrow rushing to her 
eyes. “But you needn’t tell me, if you don’t like 
to,” she added, with a little air of pride. 

The boy’s eyes were resolutely turned from her, but 
as there was nothing but the dead brick wall to look 
at, it wasn’t easy to see why they were so. But, 
looking around presently, he said, in a voice of suspi- 
cious huskiness: 

“ P’ve no objection to telling you. My name is John 
Reid. Itaint much of a name, and I aint much to 
look at; but looks isn’t everything, » said the young 
philosopher. “ But you have grown quite pretty,” 
he added. 

*“ Do you think so?” Kitty said, blushing. 

“I do, indeed. And your voice has grown, too, I 
suppose. I should like to hear you sing aguin,” he 
said, wistfully. 

Kitty hesitated; but something in the boy’s rough, 
frank manner touched her, and she said, gently: 

“T will ask Mr. Hamil, and if he is willing, you 
may come and hear me sing.” 

“O, if you ask him, it’s a thousand to one he don’t 
let me. But you try it, and I'll be sure to conie.” 

Mr. Hamil, looking from his window, saw the 
roughly - dressed lad tramping along beside his 
protege, and his handsome forehead was knit in a 
scowl. “ 

Is that one of her old companions, I wonder? 1 
thought I had summarily severed all such ties. I'll 
make short work with this one.” 

The next day, at the end of an aria, he said, ab- 
ruptly: 

“ Kitty, who was that I saw you walking with 
yesterday?” 

She colored and trembled a little, for the tone 
sounded as if he was displeased, but she told him all 
about it, in her innocent, nage way. A peculiar 
smile curved Mr. Hamil’s lips. 

“A pretty little romance. Well, Kitty, since you 
promised him, he may come once and hear you sing, 
but after that, I want you to give up the acquain- 
tance. Will you please me in this?” 

Kitty’s promise was quickly given, and Mr. Hamil 
was satisfied, for he had seen far enough into the 
child’s inner heart, to know that the pledge would be 
religivusly kept. 

A little while after, John Reid came, and sat, cap 
in hand, through two long hours, that were like so 
many , and listened, with round, open eyes, 
and an expression of such rapt delight, that Mr. 
Hamil was touched, in spite of his polished scorn for 
John Reid’s social status, 

* Well, my boy, you seem to have enjoyed it!” 

John drew a long breath. 

“T should think, sir, I had been in heaven.” 

Mr. Hamil smiled. 

“ Not knowing the exact character of the music in 
vogue there, I can’t judge how far that you have 








ted them over, standing at the window in the 
falling twilight, and looking out into the street. 

“1 wonder will he come to-night?” she asked her- 
self, restlessly. “Four years since he found me— 
just such a night, too, the air full of hurrying flakes 
—and for two years he has not seen me. Would he 
know me, I wonder? I was such a homely, awkward 
girl when he went away!” And Kitty blushed in 
the twilight, knowing that now she was neither 
homely nor awkward. 

A crude, unformed girl, when Julius Hamil went 
to Italy, with sharp angularities in person and char- 
acter; hints of possible, be rr graces lying 
about her, waiting time’s unfolding hand. First, in 
her early girlhood, she was pretty; then somehow 
the prettiness all slipped away, and her friends wait- 
ed, and wondered if she ever would be pretty again; 
and now, in Mr. Hamil’s absencegshe had suddenly 
blossomed into beauty that far transcended her former 
prettiness. 

And Kitty, knowing what a worshipper of beauty 
he was, felt her heart sing for joy. Whom did she 
live for but for him? If he had known how she had 
counted the days to his ing; how, especially of 
late, everything had tended towards that one great 
fact; how innocently she had rejoiced in every grow- 
ing grace of person; how, when he was far away, she 
had remembered his lightest fancy, had liked to dress 
in the colors he loved, though his eye could not see 
or praise; how his every wish, and taste, and mood, 
had been treasured up and dwelt upon, as if in that 
way she could bridge over the time and space that 
separated them—ah, if he could have known it! And 
Kitty would never let him know it. Such power of 
self-control she had—the hard lesson learned in that 
harsh, street life, the life that now seemed so far-off 
and unreal, as if it had been lived by somebody 
else. 

While Kitty stood at the window, a figure passed 
rapidly below, and ran up the steps; there was a 
quick ring at the bell, and Kitty sprang a few steps 
into the room. There she stood, her_heart beating 
fast, every sense strained in attention, when, a mo- 
ment later, he entered. 

“O Kitty! How do you do?” And he took her in 
his arms, and kissed her. 

“Mr. Hamil, I am glad you are come!” 

Such poor, cold words! He could never guess that 
her whole soul thanked God for his safe return. Then, 
under the sudden light that Margaret poured upon 
the room, she saw him, handsomer than ever, sun- 
embrowned, the flush of Italy’s warm sky upon his 
cheeks, her sunshine in his eyes. And he looked 
back at Kitty, blushing and smiling, and thought: 

“So my ugly weed has blossomed gloriously at 
last.” 

He was glad, because, in the first place, he had a 
pleasure in all beautiful things, and because a prima 
donna, who was young but not beautiful, was not 
perfect, though she sang like an angel. 

Now in earnest he set about completing his work. 
It was his ambition that she should be his own crea- 
tion. Therefore he had not taken her abroad. But 
that did not matter. Such was her aptitude, that 
she appropriated all he had learned, just as fast as 
he allowed her to see it. 

A few months, and Kitty was ready for her debut. 
He had determined that the public should not have 
transient, faint glimpses of his star—she should rise 
upon them without premonition, in all her magnifi- 
cence and power. 

So it happened that when Kitty went out upon the 
stage, and got her first view of the audience—saw 
the immense house packed from floor to ceiling, her 
emotion was simple astonishment. But she was so 
fresh, so innocent, so pervaded by the beautiful un- 
consciousness of genius, that no fright came to mar 
the beauty of her perfectly childlike, natural deport- 
ment. 

The orchestra began—a low, plaintive minor strain, 








Ishould say, however, jetging : ' 





that took possession of every one; braided in with | 


sweet soprano recitative. When did it come? No- 
body knew, but smiling eyes all at once were dim 
with tears. Suddenly all was changed; people lis- 
tened with suspended breath. Then, while all the 
instruments, and the subordinate accompanying 
voices chanted in stately, solemn measure, that glo- 
rious soprano came tripping joyously in—a bird’s 
voice, with a soul in it—singing asif from a heart that 
could not help but overflow—hovering on the surface 


| Of the glow, inflexible movement—the great soul of 
nature yoleing its sublime content and joy, while the 


mighty foree that upholds and controls, goes on its 
undistarbed way from everlasting to everlasting. 

A moment for tears, and feelings too deep tur words, 
and then an unrestrained burst of applause. They 
looked, and saw only a fair, slight girl, with some- 
thing of stateliness in her manuer and pose, who 
courtsied and retired. Behind the curtain, Julius 
Hamil took both the small, cold hands in his. 

“We have achieved a great triumph, Kitty. You 
have male me grateful to you forever.” 

And Kitty smiled, little guessing how short a time 


forever might mean. 


In one of the balconies, a young man, with a fine, 
intelligent fage, looked and listened, and longed tor 
the appearance of the prima donna again, Arch 
glances were levelled at him—he was very hand- 
some, and young American girls are not too retiring 
—and pretty fans were flirted about, and shini 


the orchestral melody, presently, a mellow, clear, | 


Nora and me to come to rr house ween re ye eee. 
| Ye’ ve money at home, no doubt. We'll go—ch, 
Nora?” 

“Yes, mother, and we'll take some friends with us.” 

Kitty glanced up at the flushed face that leered 
down at her, and grew faint and sick with borror. 
They come toher! It would blast her reputation for- 
ever. Anything was better than that. Her little 
purse was in her hand—all she had, and God knew 
how she was to pay her next bills that came due—but 
she held it up. A stern voice broke in upon her 
half-formed entreaty. 

“Ts this the way you keep your promises? Go, 
every one of you!” 

In an instant her way was clear. 
out of sight immediately. 

“ Have you been very much annoyed, Miss Kitty?” 

She looked at him a moment. 

“Why, John Reid!” And she put out her hand in 
joyful recognition. 

“Tam glad you know me,” he said, a singularly 
sweet smile lighting his face. They walked on qui- 
etly together, and when they reache Kitty’s door, 
he said, “I should like to come and see you, if you 
are willing.” And Kitty, who had no friends, was 
glad to find one. 

So, afterwards, many an otherwise lonely evening 
was brightened by his presence in the little dark par- 
lor. A whole year went thus, and then came the call 
to arnis—the stern, heroic demand, that made heroes 


They had slunk 





curls tossed saucily, but he was as blind as if he had 
been a stone. 

No one knew who wrote the clever criticism—eu- 
logy, rather—in one of the morning papers. The 
editor told Mr. Hamil that it was one of his best re- 
porters, but declined to mention his name. Another 
concert was announced, but in a day or two the pub- 
lic were told that the young debutante had taken 
cold on the night of her first appearance, and the 
concert must be postponed. This notice was repeat- 
ed two or three times, till at last it was hinted that 
the promising prima donna had lost her voice. 

“Poor girl! What a pity!” passed from lip to lip; 
but a few worshippers of Italian art shrugged their 
shoulders, and said that of cotrsé she would never 
have come to anything. 

“ What a pity!” 

‘When that little sentence had ceased to echo on 
the air, all thought of Kitty O’Connel had passed 
away, and she was as completely forgotten as if she 
had never existed. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy young prima donna had 
sorrows enough of her own. Most people have—even 
gay, praised, happy-looking people. They lock the 
closet-door ever so fast, and hide the key ever so sure- 
ly, but the spectre is there, biding his time. 

Up in a little room at Mrs. Seymour’s, Kitty O’Con- 
nel sits alone. She is almost well now; day by day 
she sees the color coming back to her face, and daily 
she thinks it would have been better if she had died. 
She had not been under Julius Hamil’s influence so 
long, and not cherished unconsciously her own little 
modest ambition. It was bitter enough to know that 
all those hopes were irrevocably dead. But Kitty 
had sharper pangs to bear, wounds that went down 
far deeper. 

Mr. Hamil was strangely neglectful. While she 
was very ill, he had indeed done everything; his 
coldness only dated from the time when her great 
misfortune became certain—only from the time she 
needed him most, Kitty said, with a breaking heart. 
Yet he was not going to leave her absolutely belpless. 
There were one or two schools, where singing was 
taught, and he suggested that Kitty apply for a place 
as teacher. It did not matter if her voice was crack- 
ed. She knew enough of the art to be an acquisition, 
and he even exerted himself in her behalf. 

Kitty quietly took up her fate. She went to Mad- 
ame Reni’s twice a week, and to Monsieur Gerhardt’s 
three times, besides being at the beck and call of 
half a dozen mammas, who “adored” music, and 
thought their screeching darlings embryo Parepas. 

Kitty submitted to have her patience sorely tested, 
and her fine, musical ear tortured. She did not mind 
when Master Smith wondered what made her voice 
squeak so. And why didn’t she learn to dance, if she 
couldn’t sing? And what made her eyes so red 
sometimes? And was it true that she hadn’t any 
friends? 

“7 have lots of friends, and all the money I want,” 
said la petite Shoddy. 

Kitty had not all the money she wanted, but she 
hunted up a cheap boarding-place, and tried to be 
grateful and happy, remembering how much better 
it was than the street. But then sometimes in an 
agony she would cry out that it would have been far 
kinder if he had left her to grow up in ignorance, 
than to have wakened to life these tormenting, pas- 
sionate cravings. 

One night, she was coming home; it was a little 
later than usual, and she had come through a‘short, 
shabby street, to save time. Suddenly she found 
herself confronted by a trio of red-faced, blowsy crea- 
tures, who impeded her way, and would not let her 

go on, and one of these, uglier and older than the 
rest, shrieked out: 

“Ye don’t know yer mother and sisters, does ye? 
Ye was always a bit of a fine lady, me darlint. An’ 
sure, now that ye rool in gowld, ye might spare yer 
mother a few dollars—yur own mother, what has 
niver a dacent gown to her back.” 

“Tam not rich—I am poor. Let me gv. Indeed, 
Iam not rich,” stammered poor Kitty, trying to pass 
them. 





“Don’t be fibbing, me darlint! Maybe ye'd like 


of th is, whose metal had never been proved. 

John Reid was one of the first to go. It wasin the 
twilight of an evening in that historic April, that he 
came to tell Kitty he had enlisted. Her eyes grew 
proud and tender. 

“T knew you would go,” she said, softly. 

He smiled. 

“Thank you for the compliment.” 

The hours slipped away; there was so much to say 
that could not be said; they talked of fields white 
with tents, and how it would seem to be sleeping out 
under the broad heaven, with the solemn stars look- 
ing down—the patient stars, that have witnessed so 
many fierce frays—the old word's struggles to purify 
herself. And at last John rose to go. 

“T should go so much easier, Kitty, if I could be 
sure you would not be molested by those people,” he 
said. : 

They had never spoken of her family before, and 
poor Kitty crimsoned with shame. He did not tell 
her that he had purchased their silence for many 
months past. It was not till long after that she 
knew it. 

“TI wish you had some friend, Kitty. By the way, 
I saw, Mr. Julius Hamil in town to-day ;” and he 
looked keenly at her. 

“ He is not my friend,” said Kitty, steadily. “ His 
interest in me was simply intellectual and artistie.” 

**As is his interest in every one else. Such men as 
he are an inevitable necessity of highly-cultured and 
refined times. Imagination and taste do duty for 
principle and affection. And when such men do Goil’s 
work in the world, they do it only for their own pleas- 
ure. It is their loss,” said John, thoughtfully. 

Then he held out his hand, and said good-by. Why 
does he not go?_ Why stand holding the little flut- 
tering hand in his? At last it came, with a great 
effort. 

“If you would only take me for your best friend! 
Kitty, you don’t know how dearly I love you!” 

And then, to John’s great surprise, the other little 
hand came to meet its fellow, and he guessed, by the 
sweet face aglow, and the bright tears in the tender 
eyes, that the desire of his heart was given. 

Those four terrible years passed, and then peace 
waved her olive-branch over the white towns and 
green valleys of home, and the war-worn veterans 
returned. What an ovation it was! Did not Kitty’s 
heart beat high with pride in her handsome, manly 
lover! Who had won his colonelcy more nubly than 
he? 

Mr. Julius Hamil assisted at the reception, having 
the musical department in charge. Not himself the 
hero! Only one to swell the admiring crowd. He 
remembered the boyish defiance uttered, not so many 
years ago. It had been redeemed, and the man who 
scowled at him then, was there to do him honor 
now. 

1t was very humiliating. Mr. Hamil’s reflections, 
as he sat that night over his dying fire, were sad and 
bitter. Kitty’s life was no failure, after all. He need 
never think of her again with patronizing pity. No 
matter for the young singer’s loss, just as the laurel 
crown outreached towards her. Reputation would 
come to Kitty, as women always like that it should 
come—through her husband’s love. 

Time had brought no such satisfaction to Julins 
Hamil. His had ped just short of 
greatness, and tantalized him by their incomplete- 
ness. All the hollow praise he had ever received 
seemed just now worthless as Sodom apples. There 
was a fatal want in his lite. He began to guess dimly 
what it was. 

It was small comfort now to know that once he 
might have had Miss Kitty’s love for the asking; 
small comfort that he had done God’s work, but only 
for his own pleasure. 








One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes em>race 





All accidents, converting them to good.— Wordsworth. 
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FORTUNE’S WHEEL, 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


in its infancy, and the awful 


early manhood, 


tion began: 
* Please, sir, my mother is—” 


kindly, but with careless impatience. 


it were, her. life beneath her feet. 


his panion, but looki 





gz a trifle annoyed. 
me, wont you?” 
thanks, 


dignity.” 


times, if we belong to the same race.” 
Caldwell looked at the speaker, with his bright 
youth, his air of high breeding, the indefinable some- 
thing in his face that bespoke the gentleman, and 
felt inclined to echo the wonder; but just then a 
drunken wretch, reeling past them, fell heavily 
against Fenwicke, who threw him off with a half- 
muttered oath of disgust, and an expression that 
utterly changed his face. Caldwell turned away. 
“Yes, we are all alike; equal compounds of good 
and evil.” 

“ What are you saying?” 

“Nothing. There comes John Wildreth.” 

And, joined by the new-comer, the two young men 
passed out of sight. 

Oat of sight of the little beggar-girl, but not out of 
her thoughts. Looking about her to make sure that 
no policeman was at hand who might arrest her as a 
vagrant, she sat down by a fence for a temporary 
respite from the toil which she felt as degrading. 

She looked long after the young officers, whore 
conversation after leaving her she had heard and 
partly comprehended. Something of the same won- 
der entered her mind, if the elegantly-attired ladies 
and gentlemen who daily brushed ber in the streets 
were exactly like poor people, and if they died like 
them. Did the splendid processions she had seen, 
with black-plumed horses and long lines of carriages, 
mean just the same thing as when poor, drunken, 
old John Finnegan was carried from their miserable 
t t, ina jen box, and thrown into a rickety 
cart and jogged away to the graveyard, with not a 
soul to follow? Heaven must be a strange place if it 
could hold together, in harmony, people who had 
been so far apart on earth. Then with a dull re- 
bellious feeling she wondered what made the differ- 
ence between rich and poor, and what God had 
against her that she should have been born in a 
wretched hovel, instead of one of those grand houses 
which she passed #0 often? Bitterly feeling the dis- 
parity between herself and the two young men who 
had caused all these rebellious thoughts, she said to 
herself: 

‘To speak to me so, when he is rich and happy, 
and nothing to trouble him! A drunken father and 
sick mother—well, is it my fault, if they are?” and 
her teeth set hard at the remembrance. “ What if 








Excited, fall of the prospect of the new life with 
its chances and dangers, they scarcely noticed the 
little outstretched hand and pleading face, until a 
voice in the monotonous recitative of constant repeti- 


“O yes,” interrupted one of the young officers, 
laughing—“I know the doleful chant by heart! 
Mother sick, father drinks, starving children. Here, ‘i 
take that, but spare ua the rest.” Spoken not un- 


The child’s worn face crimsoned; the dark eyes 
opened; her whole expression changed, as with eud-| “5 |: 
den heat she took the money he offered her, and 
with all ber little strength tore it into atoms which| ‘:: 
she stamped passionately into the ground, careless 
that with the generous donation she was treading, as 


“ Yes,” returned the other, “but you shouldn’t 
have said that. Here, my little girl, take this from 


She took it, after a searching look into his face, but 
a sob in her throat impeded the utterance of her 


“That's a peculiar child. I imagine few in her 
position would have sacrificed money to wounded 


“Very true; it is enough to make one sick to see 
the utter degradation of soul and body existing among 
such classes in our cities. I almost wonder, some- 


ONE, two, three, four, and so on up totwenty. No| | 
one was passing, so ragged little Georgie Myers |: 
counted her pennies carefully, restored them again 
to her pocket, and returned to her former attitade, 
leaning against a tree, with her small, brown hand 
extended as she caught sight of two approaching | * 
figures. Toa country child they would have been 
objects of curiosity, wearing the as yet unfamiliar |*® °°: 
uniform of the Volunteers, for the Rebellion was yet | t' ° 
realities of war not 
brought home to many a household; but by this | do 
child, prematurely old in unchildish experience, 
familiar with the sights and sounds of a great city, 
their drees was scarcely noticed. All her thoughts | to « - 
were engrossed in the momentous question—would 
they or would they not give her anything? With 
the quick knowledge of physiognomy acquired by 
such children, she studied their faces. Both were | i» 
young men of twenty or thereabouts; boys, one | fe 
would have said six months ago, but the influence of 
war hal brought to these, as to many another, an { 
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| his fine sister had to go out and beg like me, would 
| he want people to speak so toher? He'd be madder | 
than he was just now, when he pushed that man off! | 
| The other was good to nie, though,” feeling the 
money in her pocket; “ but he wasn’t so handsome, 
and didn’t feel so grand. I wish I could wear nice 
things and be «lady. I wonder how "twould seem!” 
Then, with a sadder impulse for which sbe hardly 
i, she land gathered up | 
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Land me to come to the house where ye live. 
e money at home, no doubt. We'll go—eh, 
ae 
Yes, mother, and we'll take some friends with us.” 
itty glanced up at the flushed face that leered 
n at her, and grew faint and sick with borror. 
y come toher! It would blast her reputation for- 
Anything was better than that. Her little 


she was to pay her next bills that came due—but 
held it up. Astern voice broke in upon her 
-formed entreaty. 

is this the way you keep your promises? Go, 


an instant her way was clear. They had slunk 
of sight immediately. q 
Have you been very much annoyed, Miss Kitty?’ 
»1¢ looked at him a, moment. 
Why, John'Reid!” And she put out her band in 
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.-et smile lighting his face. They walked on qui- 
, together, and when they reachel Kitty’s door, 
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. willing.” And Kitty, who had no friends, was 
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, afterwards, many an otherwise lonely evening 
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down—the patient stars, that have witnessed so 
way fierce frays—the old word's struggles to purify 
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One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 


All accidents, converting them to good.— Wordsworth. 
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ONE, two, three, four, and so on up totwenty. No 
one was passing, so ragged little Georgie Myers 
counted her pennies carefully, restored them again 
to her pocket, and returned to her former attitude, 
leaning against a tree, with her small, brown hand 
extended as she caught sight of two approaching 
figures. Toa country child they would have been 
objects of curiosity, wearing the as yet unfamiliar 
uniform of the Voiunceers, for the Rebellion was yet 
in its infancy, and the awful realities of war not 
brought home to many a@ household; but by this 
child, prematurely old in unchildish experience, 
familiar with the sights and sounds of a great city, 
their dress was scarcely noticed. All her thoughts 
were engrossed in the momentous question—would 
they or would they not give her anything? With 
the quick knowledge of physiognomy acquired by 
such children, she studied their faces. Both were 
young men of twenty or thereabouts; boys, one 
would have said six months ago, but the influence of 
war had brought to these, as to many another, an 
early manhood, 

Excited, full of the prospect of the new life with 
its chances and dangers, they scarcely noticed the 
little outstretched hand and pleading face, until a 
voice in the monotonous recitative of constant repeti- 
tion began: 

* Please, sir, my mother is—” 

“O yes,” interrupted one of ‘the young officers, 
laughing—*I know the doleful chant by heart! 
Mother sick, father drinks, starving children. Here, 
take that, but spare ua the rest.” Spoken not un- 
kindly, but with careless impatience. 

The child’s worn face crimsoned; the dark eyes 
opened; her whole expression changed, as with sud- 
den heat she took the money he offered her, and 
with all her little strength tore it into atoms which 
she stamped passionately into the ground, 1 
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the torn and valueless fragments of the money he 
had given her, putting them in the bosom of her 
dress, apart from whatshe had received during the 
day. 

In every life there are turning-points, some of which 
are reached consciously, others ignorantly. Georgie 
Myers had been meditating the commissiun of a theft 
ifshe got no money. An orange had been tempting 
her all the afternoon; not on her own account, but 
for the pleasure it would give her sick mother, It 


stand, and tell her mother that some one gave it to 
her. So urged her tempter, but, on the other hand, 
something held her back. She had never taken any- 
thing, nor told a lie, that she remembered, and 
somehow she had a vague sort of feeling that the 
doing of these things would produce a change in her- 
self, from which she instinctively shrank. So she 
concluded to compromise by waiting awhile longer 
to see how much she received, having a faint hope 
that there might be enough left, beyond the usual 
sum, to purchase the coveted fruit. Now, with a 
thrill of thankfulness that she had waited, she went 
in and bought the orange, carrying it away with a 
feeling very unlike what she would have experienced 
had it been stolen. 

In their single room, stretched as usual on the bed, 
she found her mother, a woman sharp-featured and 
attenuated through suffering and poverty, but look- 
ing as if the soul were clean and pure within. The 
father had not yet come home; and nestling quietly 
beside her mother, the girl watched, with an un- 
wonted pleasure, the invalid’s enjoyment of the cool- 
ing fruit so refreshing to her parched lips. 

For awhile both were silent; then, at length, the 
woman spoke: 

“Georgie, I’ve been thinking to-day—I haven’t 
much longer to live—if I should die, as I might, this 
very night, O what ‘would become of you, my poor 
child?” 

“T should be left alone with him,” said the girl, 
shudderingly. 

“*O Georgie, Georgie, how hard life is! I married 





that with the generous donation she was treading, as 
it were, her. life beneath her feet. 

“Spicy temper, Caldwell!” laughed he, turning to 
his companion, but looking a trifle annoyed. 

“Yes,” returned the other, “but you shouldn’t 
have said that. Here, my little girl, take this from 
me, wont you?” 

She took it, after a searching look into his face, but 
a sob in her throat impeded the utterance of her 
— 

‘8 a peculiar child. I imagine few in her 
canta would have sacrificed money to wounded 
dignity.” 

“Very true; it is enough to make one sick to see 
the utter degradation of soul and body existing among 
such classes in our cities. I almost wonder, some- 
times, if we belong to the same race.” 

Caldwell looked at the speaker, with his bright 
youth, his air of high breeding, the indefinable some- 
thing in his face that bespoke the gentleman, and 
felt inclined to echo the wonder; but just then a 
drunken wretch, reeling past them, fell heavily 
against Fenwicke, who threw him off with a half- 
muttered oath of disgust, and an expression that 
utterly changed his face. Caldwell turned away. 

‘Yes, we are all alike; equal compounds of good 
and evil.” 

“ What are you saying?” 

“Nothing. There comes John Wildreth.” 

And, joined by the new-comer, the two young men 
passed out of sight. 

Ont of sight of the little beggar-girl, but not out of 
her thoughts. Looking about her to make sure that 
no policeman was at hand who might arrest her as a 
vagrant, she sat down by a fence for a temporary 
respite from the toil which she felt as degrading. 

She looked long after the young officers, whose 
conversation after leaving her she had heard and 
partly comprehended. Something of the same won- 
der entered her mind, if the elegantly-attired ladies 
and gentlemen who daily brushed her in the streets 
were exactly like poor people, and if they died like 
them. Did the splendid processions she had seen, 
with black-plumed horses and long lines of carriages, 
mean just the same thing as when poor, drunken, 
old John Finnegan was carried from their miserable 
tenement, in a wooden box, and thrown into a rickety 
cart and jogged away to the graveyard, with not a 
soul to follow? Heaven must be a strange place if it 
could hold together, in harmony, people who had 
been so far apart on earth. Then with a dull re- 
bellious feeling she wondered what made the differ- 
ence between rich and poor, and what God had 
against her that she should have been born in a 
wretched hovel, instead of one of those grand houses 
which she passed so often? Bitterly feeling the dis- 
parity between herself and the two young men who 
had caused all these rebellious thoughts, she said to 
herself: 

«To speak to me so, when he is rich and happy, 
and nothing to trouble him! A drunken father and 
sick mother—well, is it my fault, if they are?” and 
her teeth set hard at the remembrance. ‘ What if 
his fine sister had to go out and beg like me, would 
he want people to speak so to her? He’d be madder 


him against my father’s will—I’ve never told you.” 
And burying her face in the pillow she sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Georgie, awed by the vehement grief of one usually 
so calm and quiet, waited silent, until the paroxysm 
should have spent itself, for the continuation of the 
story, for she was as ignorant of the past life of her 
parents as of that of any stranger. That they fad 
not always been in their present station she felt sure, 
for her mother’s language and ways were utterly 
different from those of the miserable people about 
them, while there was a look about her father, drunk- 
ard though he was, that spoke of far other scenes. 

After a time the sufferer raised her head and be- 
gan to speak more composedly. Then followed the 
story so often told since the beginning of the world; 
of warning unheeded, of love and trust betrayed, and 
of a steady sinking down, down, to the very depths of 
wretchedness and degradation. 

Late into the night the mother and child talked of 
the past and the future, discussing what Georgie 
could do if left alone with her father. Against this 
contingency the mother had hoped and prayed, for 
she dared not think of the girl abandoned without a 
mother’s influence to the vice and want of that 
wretched place. More than anything else it had been 
this intense yearning that had kept the feeble spark 
of vitality in her frame during so many years of sick- 
ness and suffering. 

At last Mrs. Myers slept, but Georgie, though she 
lay still for fear of disturbing the invalid, was too 
teverish and excited to lose herself in slumber. But 
gradually she was falling into the unconsciousness 
that precedes sleep, when a sudden disturbance 
aroused her; hurrying footsteps that yet seemed 
burdened with some heavy weight, and rough voices 
suppressed as in tear of awakening a sleeper. 

“Here, lay him down and be off. Don’t wake the 
woman and child.” 

** Is he dead, do you think?” 

“Stone-dead; and not much loss to anybody, 
either.” 

To Georgie, lying shuddering with head hidden in 
the bed-clothes, these few low-spoken words revealed 
the terrible truth. But she was naturally a brave 
child, and, the first great shock over, a sudden re- 
solve possessed her to learn the cause of her father’s 
death. Raising herself on one arm,.she cautiously 
put the question to the two men, who yet stood be- 
side the corpse. They started at first as if they had 
seen a ghost, then, after a hurried consultation, con- 
cluded to satisfy her demand, after which, with a 
savage caution to keep the thing quiet, they stum- 
bled down the rickety stairs and out into the night. 

And Georgie, all sleep banished from her brain, 
lay still and thought intensely. So it was all over 
now, all the sin and the suffering. Her father lay 
there, a corpse, killed in a drunken brawl, utterly 
insensible to the presence of the wife and child who 
had feared his coming home in a different way. 
Georgie was glad that her mother, sleeping the deep 
sleep, almost swoon, of exhaustion, had not awaked 
to consciousness of this new terror. But even as she 
thus thought the invalid stirred, moaned, and opened 
her eyes. 

* Georgie, child,” she whispered, feebly, ‘ where 


would be 80 easy to snatch it unperceived trom the | 











ti sof the t t. Degraded as these peeple } 
were, they were not devoid of natural feeling, and, 
having done what they tould, with a rough kindness 
they took the orphan away, leaving the dead alone 
together. 

Among the number collected by this double calam- 

ity was one woman more decent than the rest, who, 
pitying the lonely chili, took her home with her, 
promising by-and-by to put her in the way of getting 
| honest employment. So, after the funeral, Georgie, 
dressed in clothes clean and whole, if patched, was 
taken by her friend to an employment office, where 
among the rows of girls she sat quiet But with a 
heart throbbing with hope and fear. 

People came and went; one after another was sum- 
moned from the crowd of applicants, but still poor 
little Georgie’s turn had not arrived. That was 
nothing strange; the child was small for fourteen, 
and the seekers for domestic machines wanted some- 
thing larger and stronger than this small, frail bit of 
humanity. Her hope had fallen quite, when a mid- 
die-aged man entered, by whose benevolent face she 
was at once attracted. As he stood talking, his eye, 
glancing over the assembled girls, rested fora mo- 
ment upon Georgie who was gazing at him, her whole 
soul in her eyes. He started, spoke a few words to 
the matron in charge, who immediately called the 
child forward. Upon being questioned she told her 
story with a simple straightforwardness, that was 
very touching, and more than once caused her listen- 
er to wipe the mist from his spectacles. How such a 
metamorphosis was effected she could never quite 
realize, but it ended in Dr. Gray’s taking home the 
little beggar-girl as his adopted daughter. So much, 
however, she could readily understand, being a child 
older than her years, that this Dr. Gray was that 
other lover whom her mother’s parents had wished 
her to marry, and of whom, throughout her story, 
she had spoken of with a tone of deep regard, that 
seemed at times almost to imply a regret that she 
could not have loved him. He, it seemed, had never 
forgotten his early love, for whose sake he had re- 
mained single, and to whose child, recognized at 
once by her mother’s face, he transferred the affec- 
tion that though baffled would not be wasted. 

Surrounded by all that love could suggest or wealth 
command, carefully educated, caressed, and protect- 
ed from every roughening influence, Georgie Gray, 
the adopted daughter of the rich physician, had little 
in common with Georgie Myers, the ragged beggar 
of the alleys. Changing much in mind and person 
with the passing years, she yet retained the single- 
heartedness, and even passionate scorn for wrong 
which, in olden times, had been wont to flash through 
her beautiful eyes, which could still melt or blaze in 
unison with the feelings that stirred her generous 
nature. 

Her beauty and position brought her many lovers, 
none of whom, however, she appeared to favor. None, 
at least, until Dr. Gray introduced to her the son of 
an old’ friend, who had recently returned from the 
army, wounded, and to whom he desired to show all 
kindness within his power. Privately. he hoped that 
the acquaintance between the two young people might 
end in marriage, and for a time it looked as if there 
was a ‘prospect of the gratification of this hope. 
Georgie certainly appeared to enjoy his society far 
beyond that of her other suitors, although she 
scrupled not to wage uncompromising war against 
what she termed his aristocratic prejudices. As for 
him, there could hardly be a doubt as to his wishes. 
There was, however, no engagement nor even un- 
derstanding, and he felt at times a most disagree- 
able uncertainty as to his final success. 

One evening he resolved to end his suspense, but, 

unfortunately for his purpose, the conversation very 
speedily drifted and stuck fast upon one of those sub- 
jects concerning which they never failed ‘to disagree. 
She seemed perversely bent upon irritating him, 
while he, although for a time refusing the battle, lost 
at length some portion of his self-command, and 
presently became as eager as his antagonist. 
“T am surprised,” he said, with a certain fastidious 
quality of tone that always annoyed her, “that a 
lady like you can feel such sympathy with the lower 
classes, the very refuse of our race.” 

She looked upon him with what he thought an odd 
expression. ‘‘A lady like me!” she repeated; “ how 
do you know I am a lady? because, like ‘yourself, I 
dress and move and speak after a certain fashion 
which proves nothing beyond externals?” 

“TI should hope that both of us might be judged by 
something deeper,” he replied, a little haughtily. 
** But I think a lady’s face andl manner mark her out 
at once as belonging to a higher class.” 

“Indeed! And you think, I suppose, that a poor 
girl, a beggar, for instance, could never be raised to 
an equality with your immaculate ‘ higher classes ’?” 
“ Hardly to that level, I should imagine; and even 
granted the performance of so undesirable a feat, I 
should always expect to see the pseudo larly fall to 
her original mud. Bad blood, like good, you know, 
will tell.” 

“For instance, you would never risk making the 
beggar your wife?” 

“My wife? Really, Miss Georgie, you are very 
witty at my expense.” 

“Answer if you please, however.” 

“ Since you insist, then, upon a serious reply to so 








than he was just now, when he pushed that man off! 
The other was good to me, tHough,” feeling the | 
money in her pocket; “ but he wasn’t so handsome, ' 
and didn’t feel so grand. I wish I could wear nice | 
things and be a lady. I wonder how ’twould seem!” 

Then, with a sadder impulse for which sbe hardly | 
could have-accounted, she stooped and gathered up | 
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: silence. 


are you? I’ve had such a sweet dream! Your} 

father and I-—we were there together—and he was as | 

| he used to be—and—Good- by, dear—be a good—” | 
The voice died away in a gasp, and then there was | 

Georgie was all alone, now. Neither father | 

nor mother would ever speak to her again. 

With a wild cry the child sprang up, arousing the | 


—pardon me—sv ridiculous a supposition, I can only 
say that I shoul! consider the fact of beggary too deep 
a guif for me to seek to overstep.” 

“Then if I should happen to be reduced to beg- 
gary, I may regard myself as shut out from your 


our account opens, adding: 

“T assure you, the flash of her eyes—beantiful 
eyes they were, too—has heen more than once re- 
called, when I have been so unlucky as to offend your 
Serene Highness.” 

He -had thought that, in spite of her avowed be- 
liefs, her pride would be hurt by a comparison with a 
beggar-child, but her manner at receiving it com- 
pletely puzzled him.’ After listening silently but 
with the greatest apparent int to the e, 
she said, at the end, without seeming to notice his 
mocking emphasis: 

“And where is your friend, Captain Caldwell, 
now?’’ 

‘* Poor fellow, he was killed at Newbern,” he an- 
swered, gravely. 

She did not speak for a minute, then said, softly : 

“He will live furever in one grate‘<1 heart—no 
doubt.” Then after a pause—“And what dz: you 
suppose became of the little beggar-girl?” 

He lifted his eyebrows. ‘‘ What do I suppose be- 
comes of the refuse of the street? A wretched out- 
cast, wanting even the i of childhood—I 
should not care to follow out her destiny.” 

“Ah re 

There was a pause, broken by his voice. 

“You seem deeply interested in all but oneof the 
characters in my story. You-:lo not caze to know 
more of him, I presume?” 

“IT know all about him now, I believe,” she an- 
swered, without looking up. 

“ Not quite all,” he said, coming nearer and taking 
her hand. ‘ You do not know that he loves you.” 

With that she raised her eyes and surveyed him, 
haughtily. “Let go my hand if you please, Captain 
Fenwicke. I am no fit match for you.” F 

‘I know I am not worthy of you,” he began, but 
she interrupted, impatiently: 

“I donot mean that; I mean that my family would 
disgrace yours.” 

“ Disgrace? Dr. Gray’s daughter—” 

“Tam not Dr. Gray’s daughter.” 

“Well, his adopted daughter, his niece—” 

“Tam not his niece, nor ever so distantly related 
to him. For anything you know, my connections 
may be of the most wretched sort.” 

“Let them, then,” he said, resolutely. ‘I love 
you.” 

* Even if I were a beggar?” 

His brow contracted ut this seemingly obstinate 
adherence to a disagreeable subject, but he replied, 
with a closer clasp of the fingers he held: 

“ Yes, even if you were a beggar.” 

“ Then I will prove you.” And rising quickly, she 
passed from the room, leaving him to wonder over 
the mysterious words and ways. Returning, she 
stood before him with flashing eyes. 

“ Captain Fepwicke, you little imagined the pecu- 
liar interest your story had for me. You say the 
little beggar-girl tore in pieces the money you offered 
her so scornfully. See here—and here—and here!” 

And with the words she scattered before him the 
fragments of the bank-bill which, four years before, 
he had given to the ragged beggar-child. 

He comprehended it all in a moment. The details 
of course he could not know, but he did understand 
fully that the little beggar-girl, once so carelessly 
repulsed, had grown up into the woman he loved, 
the woman whose early associations and prejudices 
he had been unpardonably, though most uncopscious- 
ly, offending. His tace flushed and paled by turns; 
he lost his usual cool self-possession, and was silent 
so long that her anger fell and she} egan to pity him. 

‘* What, will you not even speak to me, now, Cap- 
tain Fenwicke? Have I forfeited your friendship 
already?” 

‘* Miss Georgie,” he said, slowly, “I can imagine 
in what light I must appear to you. It would bea 
presumption to ask your forgiveness—” 

“It would, indeed, yet I certainly shall not give it 
unasked.”’ 

Looking at her now he saw that she was smiling, 
for, with her quick nature, anger was a flame that 
soon burned itself out. 

“Can I really hope for pardon?” he said, earn- 
estly. ‘* You sbame me by such generosity. If thé 
sincerest shame and regret—” 

“No, Captain Fenwicke,” she interrupted, proud- 
ly, “‘ 1 ask nothing more than that you will believe, 
in future, that those wretched ‘lower classes’ are not 
altogether the outcasts they seem, and that witha 
fair chance they may prove themselves to belong to 
the human race.” 

The young man was beginning to recover some- 
What of the confidence natural to him. “You are 
very magnanimous to a conquered enemy,” he said, 

“but J ask for something more than pardon. Why, 

when you were 80 angry, did you gather up and keep 

the pieces of the money 1 gave you?” 

At this sudden question sbe colored vividly, a sight 

which gave the young man courage to proceed. 

“It cannot be that you have been so cruei as to re- 

member me ail this time, in order to make me mis- 

erable at last—” 











friendship? 1 am glad I know what to expect.” 
He was offended; she knew it by the cold, sar- 


But here he was interrupted by the laughter of 
Georgie, who had reg 1 self-p 





pn tone of his last words, but perversely chose to 

| ageravate the annoyance. Really angry, now, he 
said, with the studied politeness of one who makes 
au intentionally disagreeable speech : 

“With your peculiar views, Miss Georgie, it must 
please you to know that you occasionally remind me 
of one of that interdsting class, whom I once met 
under circumstances calculated for the display of 
character.” 

Therewith he related the circumstances with which 
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“Give him an inch, and he’ll take an ell!’ After 
all you have said, actually to have the audacity to 
make such a request! Have you forgotten the gulf, 
too deep for you to overstep, that would yawn be- 
tween you and the beggar?” 

The young man’s face darkened, but his tormentor 
continued, unsparingly: 

* Are you not afraid that the pseudo lady would 
fall to her original mud?” 

“I beg for mercy, Miss Georgie, or, rather, justice. 
You said you would prove me—is it fair to refuse my 
proof when I offer it?” 

* But I never promised that my actions should be 
influenced by your proof.” 

“ O Georgie, be generous, now that our positions 
are reversed. I am the beggar now.” 

« O, if you put it in that way, Captain Fenwicke, I 
suppose I cannot refuse without seeming unkind. 
But remember that you once declared you would 
never marry a beggar!”’ 

But, in spite of this parting shaft, Captain Fen- 
wicke has never regretted having done so, 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL JOHN TRUMBULL, 

AID-DE-CAMP to General Washington, in 1775, and 
adjutant general under General Gates, was the son 
of the first Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, and 
was born at Lebanon, June 6th, 1756. He graduated 
at Harvard College, in 1773. He very early discov- 
ered a taste for painting, and during his leisure, 
when in college, he spent his time in copying the 
pictures he found there. At the termination of his 
studies, he gave himself up to his favorite pursuit. 
Hiis first attempt beyond copying was his picture 
of the “ Battle of Cann,” and his next, the “ Judg- 
ment of Brutus.” Upon the commencement of the 
Revolution, he was chosen adjutant to the first 
Connecticut regiment, and was stationed at Rox- 
bury, near the camp of General Washington, who 
availed himself of his services in sketching the posi- 
tion of the British troops in Boston. 

In August, 1775, he was made aid-de-camp to 
General Washington, with Colonel Thomas Mifflin 
and Colonel Joseph Reed; the last two named were 
appointed the month preceding, and accompanied 
General Washington from Philadelphia, upon his 
receiving his appointment of commander-in-chief of 
the army from the Continental Congress. Colonel 
Trumbull went with the army to New York, and in 
1776, accompanied General Gates, who was appointed 
to the command of the army against empires as ad- 
jutant general. 

At the close of the campaign of 1776, General Gates 
being ordered to join the main army under General 
Washington, near Delaware, Colonel Trumbull ac- 
companied him, and arrived in season to take part 
in the battle of Trenton, on the 25th of December, 
1776, after which he marched with General Arnold 
to Rhode Island, and went into oe quarters at 
Providence. Z 

In March, 1777, he received his commission as ad- 
jutant general, but dated in September instead of 
June. Displeased at this discrepancy, he ‘remon- 
strated with Congress in a laconic and arbitrary 
manner, and after some further correspondence, 
Congress accepted his resignation, and he retired 
from the army. After paying @ visit to his friends in 
Connecticut, he went to Boston, in order to study the 
works of Copley and others, intending to devote him- 
self'to the art of painting. 

In May, 1780, he sailed for London, where he 
arrived in the month of August following. The 
English government, aware of his having heldacom- 
mission in the American army, arrested him for high 
treason. After 2 detention of some months he was 
liberated through the influence of Benjamin West, 
the painter, who was a great favorite of the king, on 
condition that he should leave the country within 

‘thirty days. He at once crossed to Ostend, thence 
proceeded to Amsterdam, and embarked for Phila- 
delphia in the frigate South Carolina; but that ship 
falling short of water and provisions, put into 
Corunna, where he left it and took passage to Bilboa, 
in Spain, whence be sailed for America in 1782. 

While a prisoner in London, he pursued the study 
of painting under the direction of West. After the 
declaration of peace with Great Britain, Colonel 
Trumbull once more visited England, where he 

placed himself under the tuition of Mr. West fora 
number of years. While there he formed the plan of 
a series of national pictures to be placed in the Capitol 
at Washington, which had the approval of* Mr. 
Adams, at London, and Mr. Jefferson, at Paris, who 
promised him every encouragement. 

In 1789, he returned to New York, and painted his 
full-length picture of General Washington. After 
painting many other heads, he embarked once mote 
for London, in the capacity of private secretary to 
Mr. John Jay, the envoy extraordinary to the Court 
of St. James. 

Mr. Jay having concluded his diplomatic duties in 
London, Mr. Trumbull went to Paris,and engaged 
in commerce until 1796, when he returned to Eng- 
land, having been appointed a issi under 





Mr. Jay’s treaty. Upon the completion of this deli- 
cate and arduous duty, greatly to his credit, he re- 


After another residence of several years abroad, he 
returned home in 1815, and commenced those histori- 
cal pictures which fill the panels of the rotunda at 
the Capitol; the Declaration of Independence, the 
Surrender at Saratoga, the Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the Resignation of General Washington. 
The “ Trumbull Gallery,” which he presented to Yale 
College, contains fifty-five of his paintings. In 1817, 
he was elected President of the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, which office he held at the time of his 
death on the 10ch of’ November, 1843, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 
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THE CURE AND THE PEAS. 





THERE was once a cure of St. Opportune, who was 
very different from the conventional idea of a priest, 
being tall, thin, and delicate-looking; a man with a 
stoop, though he was still young, and much given to 
all lawful study. He lived in an age which has long 
passed away, yet he was behind it, for he held most 
antiquated opinions upon the obedience which is due 
from wives to their busbands, and d to id 
that what St. Paul had said upon the subject was to 
be taken in its strictest sense, that no allowance 
could be made fur the changes which had taken place 
in the and cust of different nations, but 
that all infringement of the rules laid down by the 
apostle fur the guidance of those in the huly state 
was sinful. 

He found his exhortations treated with unbecom- 
ing levity, and thereupon became, of course, more 
and more earnest upon the subject, till at last he 
laid rather too much stress upon this one offence, to 
the overlooking of others. But he did not become 
unpopular upon this account, rather the reverse; for 
the men naturally felt great respect for a pastor who 
pleaded their cause so eloquently, and impressed 
upon their wives that submission to their will was 
their first and most solemn duty; while the womén 
ot his congregation were glad to have slight attention 
paid to the confession of other sins of which they 
were ashamed, and the full phials of clerical wrath 
poured out upon one which they had the consolation 
of feeling assured was shared by their entire sex. 

But that which most vexed the good cure was the 
bonhomie with which some of the husbands amongst 
his parishioners submitted to the rule of their wives, 
and the blind infatuation which caused others who 
were equally tame to fancy that their will was law, 
and that the very women who led them by their 
noses were their devoted slaves. 

Provoked by these last especially, he one day ad- 
dressed his congregation, after the sermon, thus: 
“My garden has been remarkably fruitful this year, 
especially in peas. Maguificent*peas they are—the 
best I have seen; and I here offer a prizé of as many 
peas as he can carry away with him to any married 
man amongst you who can make it clear to me that 
he is not under subjection to his wife.” . 

Peas were valuable, the parishioners of St. Oppor- 
tune were poor, and, as a rule, confident in their 
marital supremacy, so that there were many appli- 
cants for the prize. But the cure, trained by the 
duties of the confessional, was a keen hand at cross- 
examination, and under his home-thrusts and perti- 
nent questions, claim after claim was upset, and the 
Candidates sent away abashed and discomfited. 

At last came a porter, an obstinate, sturdy fellow, 
who was confident that he at least had the whip- 
hand of his wife. The cure questioned him Closely, 
but all his answers were straightforward and satis- 
factory. Even upon the rock which had upset the 
pretensions of many who had seemed in a fair way to 
land safely, the cabaret, he did not split. No, he 
went to the wine-shop or stopped at home, got drunk 
or kept sober, just as he pleased. His wife had not a 
word to say to it. 

“ Well,” said the cure, “I am glad that I have one 
man in my parish who knows how to be master in his 
own house. Come to-morrow morning, and fetch 
your peas.” 

So the next day the porter came to the cure’s house 
with a small sack, which he began to fill. 

“‘ You should have brought a larger one,” said the 
cure, 

“So I would, but my wife wouldn’t let me,” was 
the reply. 

‘Let my peas alone,” cried the priest. 











A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 

The Fort Wayne Democrat is responsible for the 
following: ‘“‘ There is a woman residing in this coun- 
ty, who can plow, fish, nurse, and sing all at once. 
She yokes her oxen to the plow, then stowing her 
twin babies in a basket, suspends it to a tree, attaches 
a cow bell to the end of her fishing rod, which is 
forced into the ground at the water’s edge; she then 
drives on her team, and every time she comes oppo- 
site her babes the aerial receives a send, which keeps 
it vibrating until she performs another circait around 
the ‘land,’ practising in the meantime various 
pieces ef music; and if a thoughtless fish swallows 
her baited hook, the obedient bell informs her, when 
she sails across the field and straightway hauls the 
victim ashore. The value of the heroine of this 
story, compared to sickly sentimentalists who can’t 
sweep @ room or bring a bucket of water without be- 
ing broke down, is inestimable.” 





Affectation in any part of our carriage is lighting 
up a candle to our defect, and never fails to make us 





turned to America, and resumed the practice of his 
art in the city of New York, in 1804. 


wanting sincerity. 


be taken notice of, either as wanting sense or as 


CRUEL COPPINGER. 


A RECORD of the wild, strange, lawless characters 
that roamed along the north coast of Cornwall dur- 
ing the middle and latter years of the last century 
would be a volume full of interest for the student of 
local history and semi-barbarous life. Therein would 
be found depicted the rough sea-captain, half smug- 
gler, half pirate, who ran his lugger by beacon-light 
into some rugged cove among the massive headlands 
of the shore, and was relieved of his freight by the 
active and diligent “country-side.” This was the 
name allotted to that chosen troop of native sympa- 
thizers who were always ready to rescue and conceal 
the stores that had escaped the degradation of the 
gauger’s brand. Men yet alive relate how they used 
to rush, at some well-known signal, to the strand, 
their swall, active horses shaved from forelock to 
tail, smootber than any modern clip, well soaped or 
greased from head to foot, so as to slip easily out of 
any hostile grasp; and then, with a double keg or 
pack slung on to every nag by a single girth, away 
went the whole herd, led by some swift, well-trained 
mare, to the inland cave or rocky hold, the shelter of 
their spoil. There was a famous dun mare—she 
lived to the age of thirty-seven, and died within legal 
memory—almost human in her craft and fidelity, 
who is said to have led a bevy of loaded pack-horses, 
unassisted by driver or guide, from Bossinney Haun 
to Rough-tor Point. But, besides these travellers by 
sea, there would be found, ever and anon, in some 
solitary farmhouse, inaccessible by wheels, and only 
to.be approached by some treacherous footpath along 
bog and mire, a strange and nameless guest—often a 
foreigner in language and apparel—who had sought 
refuge with the native. family, and who paid in 
strange but golden coins for his shelter and food; 
some political or private adventurer, perchance, to 
whom secrecy and concealment were safety and life, 
and who more than once lived and died in his solitary 
hiding-place on the moor. 

There is a bedstead of carved oak still in existence 
at Trevotter—a farm among the midland hills— 
whereon for long years an unknown stranger slept. 
None ever knew his nation or name. He occupied a 
solitary room, and only emerged now and then fora 
walk in the evening air. An oaken chest of small 
size contained his personal possessions and gold of 
tureign coinage, which he paid into the hands of his 
host with the solemn charge to conceal it until he 
Was gone thence or dead—a request which the sim- 
ple-hearted people faithfully fulfilled. His linen was 
beautifully fine, and his garments richly embroidered. 
After some time he sickened and died, refusing firmly 
the visits of the local clergyman, and bequeathing to 
the farmer the contents of his chest. He wrote some 
words, they said, for his own tomb-stone, which, 
however, were not allowed to be engraved, but they 
were simply these: “‘H. De. R. Equees & Ecsul.” 
The same sentence was found, after his death, carved 
on the ledge of his bed, and the letters are, or lately 
were, still traceable on the mouldering wood. 

But among the legends of local renown, a promi- 
nent place has always been allotted to a personage 
whose name has descended to our times, linked to a 
weird and graphic epithet: ‘Cruel Coppinger.” 
There was a ballad in existence, within human mem- 
ory, which was founded on the history of this sin- 
gular man, but of which the first verse only can now 
be recovered. It runs: 


“ Will you hear of the Cruel Coppinger? 
He came from a foreign kind; 
He was brought to us by the salt water, 
He was carried away by the wind.” 


His arrival on the north coast of Cornwall was sig- 
nalized by a terrific hurricane. The storm camé up 
channel from the southwest. The shore and the 
heights were dotted with watchers for wreck—those 
daring gleaners of the harvest of the sea. It was 
just such a scene as is sought for in the proverb of 
the Weat: 
“ A savage sea, and a shattering wind, 
The cliffs before, and the gale behind.’ 


As suddenly as ifa phantom ship had loomed in 
the distance, a strange vessel of foreign rig was dis- 
covered in a fierce struggle with the waves of Harty 
Race. She was deeply laden or water-logged, and 
rolled heavily in the trough of the sea, nearing the 
shore as she felt the tide. Gradually the pale and 
dismayed faces of the crew became visible, and among 
them one man of herculean height and mould, who 
stood near the wheel with a speaking-trumpet in his 
hand. The sails were blown to rags, and the rudder 
was apparently lashed for running ashore. But the 
suck of the current and the set of the wind were too 
strong for the vessel, and she appeared to have lost 
her. chance of reaching Harty Pool. It wasseen that 
the tall seaman, who was manifestly, the skipper of 
the boat, had cast oft his garments,and stood prepared 
upon the deck to encounter a battle with the surges 
for life and rescue. He plunged over the bulwarks, 
and arose to sight, buffeting the seas. With stalwart 
arm and powerful chest he made his way through the 
surf, rode manfully from billow to billow, until, with 
@ bound, he stood at last upright upon the sand, a 
fine, stately semblance of one of the old Vikings of 
the northern seas. A crowd of people had gathered 
from the land, on horseback and on foot, women as 
well as men, drawn together by the tidings of a prob- 
able wreck. Into their midst, and to their astonish- 
ed dismay, rushed the dripping stranger ; he snatched 
from a terrified old dame her red Welsh cloak, cast 
it loosely around him, and bounded suddenly upon 
the crupper of a young damsel who had ridden her 





father’s horse down to the beach to see the sight. He 


grasped her bridle, and, shouting aloud in some for- 
eign language, urged on the double-laien animal 
into full speed, and the horse naturally took his 
homeward way. Strange and wild were the outcries 
that greeted-the rider, Miss Dinah Hamlyn, when, 
thus escorted, she reached her father’s door, in the 
very embrace of a wild, rough, tall man, who announ- 
ced himself by a name—never afterwards forgotten in 
those parts—as Coppinger,a Dane. He arrayed him- 
self without the smallest scruple in the Sunday suit 
of his host. The long-skirted coat of purple velvet- 
een with large buttons, the embroidered vest, and 
garments to match, became him well. So thought 
the lady of his sudden choice. She, no doubt, forgave 
his onsluught on her and on her horse, for the com- 
pliment it conveyed. He took his immediate place 
at the family board, and on the settle by the hearth, 
as though he had been the most welcome and long- 
invited guest in the land. Strange to say, the vessel 
disappeared immediately he bad left her deck, nor 
was she ever after traced by land or sea. At first, 
the stranger subdued all the flerce phases of his 
savage character, and appeared deeply grateful for 
all the kindness he received at the hands of his 
simple-hearted host. Certain letters which he ad- 
dressed to persons of high name in Denmark were, 
or were alleged to be, duly answered, and remit- 
tances from his friends were supposed to be received. 
He announced himself as of a wealthy family and 
superior rank in his native country, and gave out 
that it was to avoid a marriage with’ a titled lady 
that he had left his father’s house and gone to sea. 
All this recommended him to the unsuspecting Dinah, 
whose affecti he pletely won. Her father’s 
sudden illness postponed their marriage. The good 
man died, to be spared much evil to come. 

The Dane succeeded aimost naturally to the man- 
agement and control of the house, and the widow 
held only an apparent influence in domestic affairs. 
He soon p ded the daughter to b his wife, 
and immediately afterwards, his evil nature, so long 
smouldering, broke out like a wild beast uncaged. 
All at once the house became like a den of refuge for 
every lawless character on the coast. All kinds of 
wild uproar and reckless revelry appalled the neigh- 
borhood day and night. It was discovered that an 
organized band of desperadoes, smugglers, wreckers 
and poachers, were embarked in a system of bold 
adventure, and that ‘Cruel Coppinger” was their 
captain. In those days, and in that unknown and 
far-away region, the peaceable inhabitants were 
totally unprotected. There was not asingle resident 
gentleman of property or weight in the entire dis- 
trict; and the clergyman, quite insulated from asso- 
ciates of his own standing, was cowed into silence 
and submission. No revenue officer dare exercise 
vigilance west of the Tamar; and to pat an end to 
all such surveillance at once, it was well known that 
one of the “ Cruel ” gang had chopped off a gauger’s 
head on the gunwale of a boat, and carried the body 
off to sea. 

Amid such scenes, Coppinger pursued his unlawful 
impulses without check or restraint. Strange vessels 
began to appear at regular intervals on the coast, and 
signals were duly flashed from the headlands to lead 
them into the safest creek or cove. If the ground- 
sea were too strong to allow them to run in, they 
anchored outside the surf, and boats prepared for 
that service, were rowed or hauled to and fro, freight- 
ed with illegal spoil. Amongst these vessels, one, a 
full-rigged sch .800n ly con- 
spicuous. She bore the name of the Black Prince, 
and was the private property of the Dane, built to his 
own order in a dockyard of Denmark. She was for 
a long time the chief terror of the Cornish Channel. 
Once with Coppinger on board, when under chase, 
she led a revenue cutter into an intricate channel 
near the Gull Rock, where, from knowledge of the 
‘bearings, the Black Prince escaped scathless, while 
the king’s vessel perished with all on board. In 
those times, if any landsman became obnoxious to 
Coppinger’s men, he was either seized by violence or 
by craft, and borne away, handcuffed, to the deck of 
the Black Prince; where, to save his life, he had to 
enroll himself, under fearful oaths, as one of the 
crew. In 1835, anold man of the age of ninety-seven 
related to the writer that, when a youth, he had been 
80 abducted, and after two years’ service had been 
ransomed by his friends with a large sum. “And 
all,” said the old man, very simply, ‘“‘ because I hap- 
pened to see one man kill another, and they thought 
I should mention it.” 

Amid such practices, ill-gotten gold began to flow 
and ebb in the hands of Coppinger. At one time he 
chanced to hold enough money to purchase a free- 
hold farm bordering on the sea. When the day of 
transfer arrived, he and one of his followers appeared 
before the astonished lawyer with bags filled with 
various kinds of foreign coin. Dollars and ducats, 
doubl and pistoles, guineas—the coinage of every 
foreign country with a seaboard—were displayed on 
the table. The man of law at first demurred to such 
purchase-money; but, after some controversy, and 
an ominous oath or two of “ that or none,” the law- 
yer agreed to take it by weight. The document 
bearing Coppinger’s name is still extant. His signa- 
ture.is traced in stern, bold, fierce characters, as if 
every letter had been stabbed with the point of a dirk. 
Underneath his autograph, also in his own writing, 
is the word “ Thuro.” 

Long impunity increased Coppinger’s daring. There 
were certain byways and bridle-roads along the fields 
over which he exercised exclusive control. Although 
every one had a perfect right by law to use these 
ways, he issued orders that no man was to pass over 

















them by night, and accordingly, from that hour no 
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one ever did. They were called “Coppin 
Tracks.” They all converged at a headland w 
had the name of Steeple Brink, Here the cliff »! 
ed off, and stood three hundred feet of perpend! 
height, a precipice of smooth rock toward the bi 
')| with an overhanging face one hundred feet « 
| from the brow, 
| ‘There was a hollow entrance into the cliff, | 
| huge cathedral door, crowned and surrounded » 
natural Saxon arches, curved by the strata of n 
stone, Within was an arched and vaulted cave, 
and gloomy; it ran a long way into the heart of 
land, and was as large and tall—so the country 
¥ said—as Kilkhampton church. This strong! 
as inaccessib!» by natural means, and could on! 
approached by a cable ladder lowered from al 
and made fast below ona projecting crag. It rec 
ed the name of “‘ Coppinger’s Cave,” and was k 
the scene of flerce and secret revelry, that wo 
be utterly inconceivable to the educated mind of | 
nineteenth century. Here sheep were tethere! 
the rock, and fed on stolen hay and corn, till ti 
flesh was required for a feast; kegs of brandy « 
hollands were piled around; chests of tea; and ir: 
bound sea-chests contained the chattels and the r 


ever essayed the perilous desceut into the cav: 
except the captain’s own troop; and their loy: 


enues of the Coppinger royalty of the sea. Non 
? 


ss was secured not orily by their participation in ) 


crimes, but by a terrible oath. 

The terror linked with Coppinger’s name throu,’ 
out the coast was so extreme that the people the: 
selves, wild and lawless as they were, submitted 
his sway as though he had been the lord of the ». 
and they his vassals. Such a household as Coppinger 
was, of course, far from happy or calm. Althou ‘ 
when his wife’s father died, he had insensibly » 
quired posssssion of the stock and farm, there rema! 
ed in the hands of the widow a considerable amou 
of money as her dower. This he obtained from t' 
poor, helpless woman by installments; and wh. 
pretext and entreaty alike thiled, he resorted to 
novel mode of levy. He fastened his wife to t! 
pillar of her oak bedstead, and called her moth 
into the room. He then explained that it was ) 
purpose to flog Dinah with a sea-cat which he flou 
ished in his hand until her mother had transferr: 
to him such an amount as he required of her reserv 
property. This deed of atrocity’ he repeated un‘ 
he had utterly exhausted the widow’, store. 

He had a favorite mare, so fierce and indomitab! 
that none but Coppinger himself could venture o 
her back, and so fleet and strong that he owed b 
escape from more than one menacing peril by b: 
speed and endurance. The clergyman had spok: 
above his breath of the evil doings in the cave, ar 
had thus aroused his wrath and vengeance. © 
a certain day he was jogging homéward on his paris’ 
cob, and had reached the middle of a wide and des: 
late heath. All at once he heard behind him th. 
clattering of horse-hoofs and a@ yell such as migh 
have burst trom the throat of the visible demon whe 
he hurled the battle on the ancient saint. It wa 
Cruel Coppinger with his double-thonged whi} 
mounted on his terrible mare. Down came the fear 
ful scourge on his victim's shuddering shoulders 
Escape was impossible. The poor parson knew too 
well the difference between his own ambling gallo 
way, that never essayed any swifter pace than a jog 
trot, and that awful steed behind him, with footstep: 
like the etorm. Cir: ling and doubling like a hare, twist- 
ing aside, crying aloud for mercy, all was vain. He 
arrived at last at bis own house, striped like a zebra, 
and as he rushed in at the gate, he heard the part 
ing scoff of his assailant, “ There, parson, I have pal: 
my tithe in fall; never mind the receipt.” 

It was on the self-same animal that Coppinger 
performed another freak. He had passed a festive 
evening at a farmhonse, and was about to take his , 
departure, when he spied at the corner of the bearth 
a little old tailor of the country-side, who went from 
house to house to exercise his calling. He wasa balf- 
witted, harmless old fellow, and answered to the 
name of Uncle Tom Tape. 


(rp “Ha! Uncle Tom,” cried Coppinger, “we both 
v 


travel the same road, and I don’t mind giving thee a 
hoist behind me on the mare.” 

The okl man cowered in the settle. He would not 
encamber the gentleman; was unaccustomed to | ° 
ride such a spirited horse. But all his excuses were 
overborne. ‘The other guests, entering into the Joke, 
assisted the trembling old man to mount the crupper 
of the capering mare. Off she bounded, and Uncle 
Tom, with his arms cast with a strong grip of ter- 
ror around his bulky companion, held on like grim 
death. Unbuckling his belt, Coppinger passed it 
around Uncle Tom's thin, haggard body, and buckled 
iton his own front. When he had firmly secured 
his victim, he loosened his reins, and urged the mare | 
with thong and spur into a furious gallop. Onward | 
they rushed, till they fled past the taillor's own door 
at the rowlside, where his startled wife, who was on ! 
the watch, afterwards doclared “she caught sight of | 
her husband clinging on to a rainbow.” Loud and 
piteous were the outcries of Tailor Tom, and earnest 
his shrieks of entreaty that he might be told where 
he was be carried that night, and for what doom 
he had been buckled on. At last, ina relaxation of | 
their pace going up a steep hill, Coppinger made him I, 
a confidential communication. 

“T have been,” he said, “undera long promise “ | 
the devil, that I would bring him « tailor to make | ( 
and mend for him, poor man! and as sure as 1 |: 
breathe, Uncle Tom, I mean to keep my word to- | 
night!’ 


The agony of terror produced by this revelation | 
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| one ever did. 


from the brow, 


and made fast below ona projecting crag. 


nineteenth century. 


crimes, but by a terrible oath. 


he had utterly exhausted the widow’s store. 


above his breath of the evil doings in the cave, and 
had thus aroused his wrath and vengeance. On 
a certain day he was jogging homéward on his parish 
cob, and had reached the middle of a wide and deso- 
late heath. All at once he heard behind him the 


have burst from the throat of the visible demon when 
he hurled the battle on the ancient saint. It was 
Cruel Coppinger with his double-thonged whip, 
mounted on his terrible mare. Down came the fear- 
ful scourge on his victim’s shuddering shoulders. 
Escape was impossible. The poor parson knew too 
well the difference between his own ambling gallo- 
way, that never essayed any swifter pace than a jog- 
trot, and that awful steed behind him, with footsteps 
like the storm. Cir lirg and doubling like a hare, twist- 
ing aside, crying aloud for mercy, all was vain. He 
arrived at last at his own house, striped like a zebra, 
and as he rushed in at the gate, he heard the part- 
ing scoff of his assailant, ‘“* There, parson, I have paid 
my tithe in full; never mind the receipt.” 

It was on the self-same animal that Coppinger 
performed another freak. He had passed a festive 
evening at a farmhouse, and was about to take his 
departure, when he spied at the corner of the hearth 
a@ little old tailor of the country-side, who went from 
house to house to exercise his calling. He wasa half- 
witted, harmless old fellow, and answered to the 
name of Uncle Tom Tape. 

“Hal Uncle Tom,” cried Coppinger, ‘‘ we both 
travel the same road, and I don’t mind giving thee a 
hoist behind me on the mare.” 

The old man cowered in the settle. He would not 
encumber the gentleman; was unaccustomed to 
tide such a spirited horse. But all his excuses were 
overborne. The other guests, entering into the joke, 
assisted the trembling old man to mount the crupper 
of the capering mare. Off she bounded, and Uncle 
Tom, with his arms cast with a strong grip of ter- 
ror around his bulky companion, held on like grim 
death. Unbuckling his belt, Coppinger passed it 
around Uncle Tom’s thin, haggard body, and buckled 
iton his own front. When he had firmly secured 
his victim, he loosened his reins, and urged the mare 
with thong and spur into a furious gallop. Onward 
they rushed, till they fled past the tailor’s own door 
at the roadside, where his startled wife, who was on 
the watch, afterwards declared “she caught sight of 
her husband clinging on to a rainbow.” Loud and 
piteous were the outcries of Tailof Tom, and earnest 
his shrieks of entreaty that he might be told where 
he was to be carried that night, and for what doom 
he had been buckled on. At last, ina relaxation of 
their pace going up a steep hill, Coppinger made him 
a confidential communication. 

**T have been,” he said, “‘ under a long promise to 
the devil, that I would bring him a tailor to make 
and mend for him, poor man! and as sure as I 
breathe, Uncle Tom, I mean to keep my word to- 
night!’ 

The agony of terror produced by this revelation 





They were called ‘ Coppinger’s 
They all converged at a headland which 
| had the name of Steeple Brink. Here the cliff sheer- 
| ed off, and stood three hundred feet of perpendicular 
.| height, a precipice of smooth rock toward the beach, 
')| with an overhanging face one hundred feet down 


There was a hollow entrance into the cliff, like a 
huge cathedral door, crowned and surrounded with 
natural Saxon arches, curved by the strata of native 
stone. Within was an arched and vaulted cave, vast 
and gloomy; it ran a long way into the heart of the 
land, and was as large and tall—so the country peo- 

le said—as Kilkhampton church. This stronghold 

as inaccessible by natural means, and could only be 
approached by a cable ladder lowered from above 
It receiv- 
ed the name of “‘ Coppinger’s Cave,” and was long 
the scene of fierce and secret revelry, that would 
be utterly inconceivable to the educated mind of the 
Here sheep were tethered to 
the rock, and fed on stolen hay and corn, till their 
flesh was required for a feast; kegs of brandy and 
hollands were piled around; chests of tea; and iron- 
bound sea-chests contained the chattels and the rev- 
enues of the Coppinger royalty of the sea. No man 
ever essayed the perilous desceut into the cavern 
except the captain’s own troop; and their loyalty 
was secured not only by their participation in his 


The terror linked with Coppinger’s name through- 
out the coast was so extreme that the people them- 
selves, wild and lawless as they were, submitted to 
his sway as though he had been the lord of the soil, 
and they his vassals. Such a household as Coppinger’s, 
was, of course, far from happy or calm. Although 
when his wife’s father died, he had insensibly ac- 
quired posssssion of the stock and farm, there remain- 
ed in the hands of the widow a considerable amount 
of money as her dower. This he obtained from the 
poor, helpless woman by installments; and when 
pretext and entreaty alike tailed, he resorted to a 
novel mode of levy. He fastened his wife to the 
pillar of her oak bedstead, and called her mother 
into the room. He then explained that it was his 
purpose to flog Dinah with a sea-cat which he flour- 
ished in his hand until her mother had transferred 
to him such an amount as he required of her reserved 
property. This deed of atrocity he repeated until 


He had a favorite mare, so fierce and indomitable 
that none but Coppinger himself could venture on 
her back, and so fleet and strong that he owed his 
escape from more than one menacing peril by her 
speed and endurance. The clergyman had spoken 


clattering of horse-hoofs and a yell such as might 


produced such convulsive spasms, that at last the 
belt gave way, and the tailor fell off like a log among 
the gorse at the roadside. There he was found next 
morning in a semi-delirious state, muttering at inter- 
vals, ‘No, no; I never will. Let him mend his 
breeches with his own drag-chair, as the saying is. 
I will never so much as thread a needle for Coppin- 
ger nor for his friend.” , 

One boy was the only fruit of poor Dinah’s mar- 
riage with the Dane. But his birth brought neither 
gladness nor solace to his mother’s miserable hearth, 
He was fair and golden-haired, and had his fath- 
er’s fierce, flashing eyes. But, though perfectly 
well-formed and healthful, he was born deaf and 
dumb. He was mischievous and ungovernable from 
his birth. His cruelty to animals, birds and children 
was intense. Any living thing that he could torture 
appéared to yield him delight. With savage gestures 
and jabbering moans, he haunted the rocks along the 
shore, and seemed like some uncouth creature cast 
up by the sea, When he was only six years old, he 
was found one day upon the brink of a tall cliff, 
bounding with joy, and pointing downward towards 
the beach with convulsions of delight. There, man- 
gled by the fall, and dead, they found the body of a 
neighbor’s child, of his own age, who was his fre- 
quent companion, and whom, as it was inferred, he 
had drawn towards the edge of the steep precipice, 
and urged over by stratagem or by force. The spot 
where this occurred was ever afterwards his favorite 
haunt. He would draw the notice of any passer-by 
to the place, and then point downward to where the 
murdered child was found, with fierce exultant 
mockery. It was a saying evermore in the district, 
that, as a judgment on his father’s cruelty, his child 
had been born without a human soul. He lived to 
be the pestilent scourge of the neighborhood. 

But the end arrived. Money had become scarce, 
and the resources of the cave began to fail. More 
than one armed king’s cutter was seen day and 
night hovering off the land. Foreigners visited the 
house with tidings of peril. So he, “ who came with 
the water, went with the wind.” His disappear- 
ance, like his arrival, was commemorated by a tur- 
bulent storm. A wrecker, who had gone to watch 
the shore, saw, as the sun went down, a full-rigged 
vessel standing offand on. By-and-bya rocket hiss- 
ed up from the Gull Rock, a small islet with a creek 
on the landward side, which had been the scene of 
many a run of smuggled cargo. A gun from theship 
answered it, and again both signals were exchanged. 
At last a well-known and burly form stood on the 
topmost crag of the island rock. He waved his 
sword, and the light flashed back from the steel. A 
boat put off from the vessel, with two hands at 
every oar; for the tide runs with double violence 
through Harty Race. They neared the rocks, rode 
daringly through the surf, and were steered by some 
practised coxswain into the Gull Creek. There they 
found their man. Coppinger leaped on board the 
boat, and assumed the command. ‘They made with 
strong efforts for their ship. It was a path of peril 
through that boiling surf. Still, bending at the oar 
like chained giants, the man watched them till they 
forced their way through the battling waters. Once, 
as they drew off the shore, one of the rowers, either 
from ebbing strength or loss of courage, dronped 
. at hisoar. Ina moment a cutlass gleamed over his 
head, and a fierce, stern stroke cut him down.. It 
was the last blow of Cruel Coppinger. He and his 
boat’s crew hoarded the vessel, and she was out of 
sight in a moment, like a spectre or a ghost. Thun- 
der, lightning, and hail ensued. Trees were rent up 
by the roots around the pirate’s abode. Poor Dinah 
watched, and held in ber shuddering arms her idiot- 
boy, and, strange to’ sav, a meteoric stone, called in 
that country a storm-boit, fell through the roof into 
the room, at the very feet of Cruel Coppinger’s vacant 
chair, 


> 





HOGS ON A BENDER. 


Recently, at Porter’s distillery, at Santa Cruz, Cal., 
a number of hogs, about one hundred, were fed, 
through mistake, on low wines, instead of their usual 
rations of still-slops, and the result was that the 
whole drove got drunk as lords, and acted, while in 
that condition, quite as beastly as the genus homo in 
asimilar state. We are, says the paper from which 
we extract the information, informed that the scene 
was amusing in the highest degree—to see the young 
shoats cavorting around, with enlarged sympathy 
for their fellow brutes, hugging, kissing, or fighting, 
as their fancy seemed to dictate. The old, fat ones 
were more seriously affected, and generally sat on 
their hams, and kept up a continued squeal, or turn- 
ed in, like other genteel rum-suckers, for a genteel 
nap. One old tight fellow run a muck against the 
non-resistant porcines, at a furious rate. He was 
finally led off by an old chum, to his wallow, but he 
has not yet recovered, ana appears heartily ashamed 
of himself, refusing to hold intercourse with his less 
pretentious neighbors. Ina few hours they sobered 
up, and we have not heard of any serious results. 





CoURTING EXPENSES.—An exchange publishes 
the following little bill purporting to be the expenses 
ofa young man upon the object of bis special ad- 
miration, for the space of one month: Note-paper, 
$2.92, livery hire, $67.13, oysters, $22,11, peanuts, 95 
cents, candy kisses, $1 25, kisses that wasn’t candy, 
00, fancy fan, $2, case perfumery, $5, hfring boy to 
carry notes, 85 cents, curling hair, 93 cents, doctor- 
ing headache, $9 25, concerts, shows, dances, etc., 





$27, etceteras, $3.15, and so forth, $11.11, total, 


{Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
. . 
TOO LATE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


By all the tenderness my soul once knew, 
You pray me to forbear! 
Ah! ah! 
When darkness gathers from the east, 
And covers all the shining sea, 
Do men look straightway for the coming day ? 
When Arctic winds 
Have chilled and frozen Nature's blood, 
Do eyes look forth expectantly 
For spring's sweet flowers ? 
—In time the morning may return: 
And spring's quick, throbbing pulse * 
May, by-and-by, 
Send gladness o'er the earth again; 
But when the heart's red wine is lost, 
Hath it a resurrection morn ? 


Because you come once more, 
And smile your love into my eyes, 
And call me tender names, 
And try, by all the artful sophistries of love, 
To smother out the dreary way 
My feet have travelled since 
The day your angry words were burned 
Into my roul, 
Is that sufficient reason, think you, 
For my turning backward, 
Like a very child, 
And saying gladly: 
“T forgive, and love you still ?"’ 


Perhaps, in weighing me— 
My pride, my strength, 
And most of all, my love— 
You think my soul, 
Like drift-wood on the beach, 
Waits only for the coming tide, 
To sail as gayly as before. 
If so, with all your stores of wisdom, 
You have failed to understand . 
A woman's heart. 


The full flood tide of love 

Cannot so much 

As touch the hem 
Of my heart's outer garment now. 
I am far up the mountain side, 
Among the winter evergreens; 
And with clear eyes, and clearer soul, 
I see and leave what lies below. 
I have not one regretful thought. 
And if, perchance, in journeying, 
I come to snow, and ice, and cold, 
Yet I shall know the sunshine lies above; 
And knowing this, I am content. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


WHO WINSP 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





It was all hurry, and bustle, and confusion. Por- 
ters were running hither and thither with unlucky 
trunks and boxes; prim waiters in white linen 
aprons—contrasting charmingly with the velvety 
blackness of their skins—were running nimbly up 
and down stairs, at the call of everybody; quiet, un- 
ruffied-looking chamber-maids were gliding in and 
out of state-rooms, with arms full of white, smoothly- 
folded linen, while sailors, engi sand p g' 
were each in their way busily making preparations 
for an early departure. 

The little Adelaide was crowded. Every state- 
room, chair, ottoman or sofa had long since been 
taken, and only a few more square inches of standing 
room remained, when a new party appeared on the 
scene. First came a burly porter in striped kersey, 
with four large trunks, three bandboxes, and two 
black leather portmanteaus. Next came Sir and 
Madame. Sir, in all the unapproachable dignity of 
a pure-blooded Briton, who had condescendingly 
made the tour of the States, with his family, and 
was returning to his home in New Brunswick, con- 
siderably disgusted with Yankee independence, in- 
quisitiveness and acquisitiveness; Madame, looking 
very nearly exhausted with continual worry, care 
and excitement. It had been no easy task to look 
after the young ladies’ toilets, superintend the gen- 
tlemen’s wardrobe, and impress upon people general- 
ly the importance and dignity of the family. It 
would have been so shocking, if any of the great es- 
tablished rules of dress and etiquette, that are sup- 
posed to regulate the genteel world, had been forgot- 
ten or omitted, that it is doubtful if Mrs. Randolph 
would have survived it. No wonder, then, that she 
looked worn, belonging, as she did, to that unfortu- 
nate class of people with “nerves ;”’ with the double 
misfortune of having a husband who did not believe 
in them. 

Two young ladies followed close behind them, 
which I suppose, according to all well-established 
precedent, I ought to describe as ravishingly beauti- 
ful. But as they were not, I might as well admit it 
in the outset. Ido it very reluctantly, though, for 
one naturally likes to have beautiful heroines, it is 
more than half the battle. But as everybody isn’t 
fortunate enough to possess this superlative sort of 
beauty, and as my heroines belonged to that class, I 
suppose I shall have to make the best of it, though I 
have a painful foreboding that they will not be at all 
popular on that aécount. Not that they were de- 
cidedly ugly—please don’t get that idea of them—but 
rather commonish-looking; very much the kind of 
girls one daily meets in cars, churches, theatres, 








$149.95. 
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omnibuses and stores. There was nothing particu- 


larly striking about them, if we except the elegance 
of their attire, which was really dainty and stylish. 
Next camea young man, leading a splendid New- 
foundland dog by the collar; and behind him, an- 
other porter bringing up the rear with four more 
trunks, three carpet-bags, two hat-boxes and an 
umbrella, 

As the party came on deck, a general compression 
began. Women folded together their crinoline, and 
men wrapped the skirts of their coats about them, 
and tried to draw themselves into as small a space as 
possible. And one little weazen-faced, watery-eyed 
man, in cream-and-molasses coat, hair and whiskers, 
looked painfully and apologetically embarrassed at 
occupying any space at all. 

It was not in the nature of John Randolph to bear 
this uncomfortable state of things quietly and un- 
complainingly. On the contrary, he blustered and 
stormed, and swore “if ever he set foot on British 
soil again, no woman should ever wheedle him into 
another tour to Yankee-land.” Mr. Randolph was 
the “representative man” of the race, fdr no one of 
them since Adam—and including him—ever got int» 
difficulty, but that he manage! some way to shift 
the responsibility upon a woman. 

Bat fortune favored them at length, through a 
misfortune. It had been cold and squally all the 
morning, the wind rapidly increasing, until about 
tifteen minutes of the time tor starting, when it 
commenced snowing violently. Boats coming in 
reported it very thick outside, with a heavy sea. 
The captain wisely refused to leave the wharf in 
such a wild storm, and a majority of the passengers 
coincided with him, but some, to whom haste was of 
the utmost importance, did not hesitate to grumble 
loudly. It was decided to start at noon, if the storm 
abated, but it did not; instead, it seemed w gather 
strength and tierceness, and one could scarce see the 
masts that skirted the wharves, through the blinding 
drifts. ; 

Among the passengers were some twenty, or more 
who stopped at Portland. These now decided to go 
on shore and make their journey by rail. This left 
a vacancy of two state-rooms, which were at once 
appropriated by our tourists, the young gentleman, 
Seymour Randolph, good-naturedly taking a lounge, 
before which Bruce stretched himself with a very 
human sigh of relief. 

After the first feeling of disappointment wore off, 
the passengers grew social, little civilities were ex- 
changed, numerous discussions sprang up, and any 
number of those sudden, “travelling friendships » 
helped to cheer the long, stormy afternoon. It was 
very rough, and the boat rocked so at the wharf that 
one old lady, immersed in thatdisagreeable place, 
the ladies’ cabin, thought that the boat had been go- 
ing all the while. She was terribly deaf, and nearly 
blind, and it was not till evening that she was unde- 
ceived. 

“Having a master easy passage, aint we?” she 
said, to a lady who had her in charge. “I haint 
been sea-sick scarcely a mite, yet.” 

“ We haven’t left port yet, aunty.” 

“Pretty nigh Portland? Well, [I reckoned so; 
but it’s sodark you wont be able to see the city, 
child.” 

After a great deal of vigorous effort, in which the 
perfect healthfulness of the younger lady’s lungs was 
established beyond a doubt, the old lady at last com- 
prehended. She was so mortified at her mistake 
that she subsided at once into an enormous broad- 
frilled night-cap, and hid her—by no means dimin- 
ished—head between those queer, little cupboard 
shelves, called by courtesy beds, and was dutifully 
“tucked up” by her companion. 

The next morning dawned bright and still. The 
brief April storm had spent its fury, and only the 
long, dead swell of the sea remained as a memento 
of yesterday’s storm. The storm-stayed passengers 
came on deck with smiling faces, ig civili- 
ties in a brisk, buoyant tone, and admiring, with 
sudden enthusiasm, the long waste of open sea, dot- 
ted here and there with sail boats, barges, and ships 
lying at anchor. Along @e shore the city seemed 
waking up, and the distant rumble of early market- 
men, milk-carts and expressmen was wafted faintly 
to their ears. Some of the ships at the wharves were 
slowly wearing round; the sailors were busy at the 
ropes, and the bare, unsightly masts bloomed sud- 
denly white, while over the water were borne little 
snatches of gay songs, and laugh, and jest, and 
repartee. Seymour Randolph stood by the sail, 

looking off dreamily upon the confused mass of spires 
and chimneys, and feeling just a trifle sad at leaving 
the wide-awake Yankee city, which had somehow 

seemed more like home to him, than New York, 

Washington or Philadelphia. 

“Cousin Seymour, you haven’t left your heart up 

there anywhere, have you? There’s a regretful look 

in your eyes—or is it my fancy?” said a gay, mock- 

ing voice, close at his elbow. 

“ My heart! as if I were ungallant enough to have 

one ¢o lose, after two months of such companionship,” 

he replied, bowing, and laying his hand on his heart, 

with a look of the most ridiculous solemnity. 

A clear, light laugh bubbled out from the scarlet 

lips of Kitty Conway, but an almost imperceptible 

frown crossed the pale, haughty face of Irene 

Vaughn. 

“Remember we are not in our own parlor, Cathe- 

rine. I noticed the sailors on yonder ship paused 

from their work, and cast an impertinent look this 

way, encouraged by your careless laughter,” Miss 

Vanghn said, in a slightly annoyed tone. 
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‘Don’t scold me, Irene; expend your virtuous in- 
dignation on Seymour; he was the primary cause of 
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my terrible misdemeanor. But never mind, dear, I 
wont laugh above my breath again, even if Cousin 
Seymour should really fall in love with us, which 
would, you must admit, be exceedingly funny.” 

A swift flush mounted to the temples of the cool, 
pale face of Irene Vaughn. 

“ Why, Irene!” exclaimed Kitty, her large brown 
eyes larger than ever, “ what are you biusbing so 
for? Ididn’t know you ever blushed at anything. 
Let me see, what was I saying?—O! I remember—” 

“ Catherine,” said a taint, tretful voice, ‘‘ your col- 
lar is unpinned at the back, and your cuffs are soiled, 
and your skirt is all of an inch too short for the style. 
You know how terribly such things try me. I do 
wish you would be more particular about these 
things; if my nerves weren’t so weak, I don’t sup- 
pose I should mind it so much.” 

*“ Nerves! nonsense, I'm sure the girl is well 
enough,” growled her husband, whose own collar 
generally got awry twenty times a day, to the intinite 
torture of his wife, who had a mania for smooth 
things, . 

Her idea of a lady was based on precision. She 
must be governed by a strict etiquette in dress, 
speech and deportment. She must never be sur- 
prised out of her dignity, by feeling or accident; and 
never laugh aloud under any circumstances. 

Kitty Conway had been a sore trial to her, for she 
was a wild, careless, impulsive little thing, who would 
have been supremely ridiculous if she had attempted 
to be dignified, which she had good sense enough 
never to attempt. She had a brown, gipseyish face, 
and a heavy mass of willful, black hair, that rebel- 
led strongly against the rat-and-waterfall dynasty ; 
decidedly preferring its own way, which was a tan- 
gled mass of not over-smooth curls. But Mrs. Ran- 
dolph didn’t fancy curls—especially such frowsy 
ones as Kitty’s, and so they were oiled, and wet, and 
plastered over ‘‘cushions,” until, sometimes, in a 
sudden fit of desperation,they would break from their 
confinement, and come tumbling over her shoulders 
in a great bushy mass that twisted and coiled itself 
into all manner of fantastic forms, and soiled her 
collar wretchedly. Catherine Conway was the only 
child of a very dear foster-sister of Mrs. Randolph. 
When she died she bequeathed her little fatherless 
Kitty to Mrs. Randolph’s care, with many tender 
words and loving charges. 

I know she will try you, dear Mary,” she had 
said, “‘ but be as gentle with her as you can, for my 
sake, and the sake of the old days and the old love; 
even as I would have been with Seymour if God had 
made him motherless. I cannot send her to Anna, 
for she has daughters of her own; besides, she has 
never been to me what you have. Kitty is of a wild, 
joyous, impulsive nature, but time will sober her, as 
it does all of us, dear.” And so Kitty had gone to 
her new home as a gift from the dead. She was near 
fourteen, but, being dark and slight, she looked far 
less. 

*She’s a queer little thing,” Mother Seymour 
said, “ not at all like Aunt Kathie.” 

‘No, she isn’t near as nice and quiet as Kathie, 
but she has just her generous, unselfish heart and 
loving ways. 1 do wish she was more ladylike. I am 
afraid she never will be very genteel in her man- 
ners,” said the careful woman, with a little weary 
sigh. 

And indeed, Kitty did not give very flattering 
promise of becoming a model of deportment. She 
drove hoop, climbéd trees, romped with ‘Bruce, then 
a plump, shaggy little fellow of three months, to the 
utter ruin of skirts, dresses and boots. But when 
“aunty” had one of her nervous headaches, she 
went about the house as light and noiseless as a 
shadow. The little brown hands had a wonderful 
mesmeric power in them, too. She could charm 
away the pain with their light touch, and soothe the 
sufferer to rest and sleep. At such times, she in- 
stalled herself housekeeper as well as nurse. With 
finger on her lip she would flit into the kitchen, and 
the careless or noisy gossip of the servants grew quiet 
and subdued. She toned down the bluff manner and 
the loud speech of Unclé&John, establishing him in 
the library with his newspaper and his bottle of por- 
ter; and watched for Seymour, lest his step or voice 
in the hall should disturb the sleeper. Seymour was 
seven years her senior, and in virtue of his twenty- 
one years considered himself admirably fitted for a 
mentor to the ‘‘ child,” as he called her. But the 
‘“*child” paid no particular heed to his advice or 
correction, and he was at length forced to give up 
the task. 





Trene,” said Mrs. Vaughn, “I wish you to come 
up to my room when dinner is over. I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Very well, mamma,” wondering if old Kelpson 
had proposed for her hand, or if her mother had some 
new scheme to broach. 

The family dinner, though kept up with consider- 
4 able state, was not a very luxuriant affair, and Jane, 

the little limp, saffron-colored serving-girl, was not 
overburdened with the weight or variety of the 
“courses.” But she made a show of doing a good 
deal, and stood just outside the dining-room door, 
with one foot just uplifted, as if busi was so very 
pressing that she couldn’t possibly think of putting 
both feet down at once, but must hold herself in con- 
tinual readiness to ‘‘ go oft’ at an instant’s warning. 
She had, also, the most wonderful ears, which seemed 
to stand out so far from her head that they met 
sounds half way; and having a very little, wedge- 
shaped face, she reminded one very much of a flying 
squirrel. 





(though it was perfectly understood by all the fami- 
ly, including “ the squirrel,” that things generally 
went pretty much as “ma” said), took his dinners 
at the store; dining sumptuously off of crackers and 
codfish, washing it down with a bottle of brown 
stout, which was surreptitiously concealed in a box 
of herrings. Mr. Vanghn was one of those small 
grocers which flourish so extensively in New Bruns- 
wick. He had formerly lived in St. John, but com- 
petition in this particular business was so great in 
that city, that he removed his establishment some 
twenty or twenty-five miles up the Kennebeccasis 
river, to the little town of Kingston, where he dis- 
pensed “ groceries and liquors ”’—which being inter- 
preted means crackers, cheese, codfish, herrings, 
pipes, beer, tobacco and whiskey—to the villagers; 
also changing his various wares for the butter and 
cheese which the small farmers brought in from the 
“bush.” To have heard Mrs. Vaughn speak of 
“the store,” one would have imagined it a ‘‘ brown, 
stone front,” and its proprietor a merchant prince of 
the first water. Buta glance at the long, low, tum- 
ble-down building, with a dingy tumbler of inverted 
pipes, and another of still dingier candy, in the win- 
dow, would have speedily disabused one of that idea. 





And the proprietor, whatever he might have been at 


the store, was by no means the proprietor at the 
house. If he was a prince, he was most wofully dis- 
guised. 

There were in the family four daughters and two 
sons; the sons being respectively, thirteen and fif- 
teen. The daughters were all, therefore, of a mar- 
riageable age, and it was the one great end and aim of 
Mrs. Vaughn’s existence to make “ good ” matches for 
her daughters. Irene, being the eldest, and, also, the 
plainest, had already caused her mother a id 





It was never talked of at home, but I managed, 
through the gossip of the servants, to get this much 
of the story. Papa had been betrothed to this girl, 
this Catherine Leeds’s mother. Ido not know, but I 
think mamma was instrumental in breaking off the 
match. Afterward she married one Leeds, a soldier, 
who.was shot in battle, leaving her in destitution and 
ill health. Before she died she sent for papa, and 
gave him her child, then scarce five years old. I 
remember there were hard words when he brought 
the little Catherine home, but papa was very angry, 
and said, ‘‘at last he knew all.” She was brought up 
every way as his own children, and I fancied, loved 
even better. I always hated her, and so did mamma, 
but Mary worshipped the little babyish thing, with 
her great brown eyes forever swimming in tears. 
“She was so gentle and loving,” Mary said. Bah! 
I didn’t want her kissing and coaxing round me, and 
I reckon she soon found it out. This Kitty Conway 
is her child—for after papa died, mamma cleared her 
out, and she married a poor young man, and after 
being left a few weeks a widow—for he didn’t live 
more than a year—she came to mamma for help. 
But she didn’t get it! but I always thought Mary 
helped her secretly; and after she was married she 
took her to live with her, and when she died she 
* bequeathed ” this Kitty to her with a lot of senti- 
mental stuff that I never troubled myself to remem- 
ber.” 

“This is the history then. Now let me secif I 
comprehend your plan. I am to go to Aunt Ran- 
dolph’s in the character of an elegant, refined, digni- 
fied young lady. I am to have an unruffled temper, 
a sweetly gracious manner, and a genteel deportment. 
Pam to study my aunt’s whims and caprices, and ac- 





able trouble in the matter of schemes and strategies. 
For, she argued, if Irene were not disposed of, first, 
she would stand a poor chance when her younger, 
and prettier sisters were brought forward. But as 
yet she had been unsuccessful, even Kelpson, a su- 
perannuated beau of twenty years standing, still 
played very shyly with the skillfully extended bait. 
But a new chance now opened ‘before the ambitious 
mother. The dinner over she at once ascended to 
her room, where Irene soon joined her. 

**T have received a very important letter—at least, 
I hope it may prove important to you, my dear,” she 
said, with a bland smile, as she slowly unfolded it. 
“It is frem your Aunt Randolph, inviting one of my 
daughters to make the tour of the States with them. 
The family are all going, she says, and Kitty has 
taken it into her head to want a young lady com- 
panion. She therefore writes, ‘make your own 
choice, Anna; but you know how well I like quiet- 
ness, and ladylike composure in a young woman, and 
as Kitty is, despite all my care, still a little wild, I 
would suggest that you send me the most dignified 
and self-possessed of your daughters. I should not 
mind if I had strong nerves, but, as I have not, these 
things try me greatly.’” 

“There, what do you say to that? Isn’t it better 
than dallying with Kelpson?” said Mrs. Vaughn, 
triumphantly. 

“If Lam the one to go—yes. But there is no use 
of you and I masking for each other’s entertainment. 
I fancy we understand each other perfectly. So, if 
you please, mamma, unfold the particular scheme 
now in view.” 

“Scheme? You ungrateful girl! when I am willing 
to give you this chance, in preference to your sisters.” 

“But the ‘chance,’ mamma—what is it?” she 
persisted. 

“Isn’t ita chance, and a fortunate one, that en- 
ables you to make a fashionable tour, in the style 
your Uncle Randolph will make it, without expense 
to us.” 

* Of course; but the reason, if you please,” coolly 
picking up @ loop in her crocheting. 

“She will do,” said Mrs. Vaughn, to herself, glanc- 
ing at the haughty, indifferent face of her eldest 
born; then aloud, ‘‘You are twenty-four, Irene, 
fully old enough to be settled in life.” 

“ Don’t reproach yourself, dear mamma, that I am 
not. It certainly is no fault of yours,” a cool sarcasm 
in the words and tone. 

“ Laura, Grace and Julia have faces that will make 
their fortunes—you have not. But you have tact; it 
must serve you in the place of beauty. You remem- 
ber your Cousin Seymour?” 

“ Slightly,” just lifting her lids. 

‘Your Uncle Randolph is a very rich wan, Irene.” 

** T suppose so.” 

“ And Seymour is an only child.” 

“You forget Kitty, mamma.” 

“No, I do not forget Kitty; but I hardly think 
Seymour would ever think of marrying Kitty. Your 
Aunt Mary has some peculiar notions, but she isa 
simple thing, and easily imposed on. She is a great 
stickler for form and etiquette, and has a mania for 
dignity and genteel manners. She has—or fancies 
she has—very weak nerves, and cannot bear noise, or 
confusion, without annoyance. She is very precise 
in her ideas of conduct; her ideal of a perfect young 
lady, is a cool and dignified demeanor, perfect self- 
possession under all circumstances, and a quiet ele- 
gance of manner, which is never betrayed in anger, 
enthusiasm or excitement. Now this Kitty is the 
very reverse of allthis. She is wild, hoydenish, ex- 
citable and enthusiastic. And yet, because she was 
Catherine Leeds’s child, she has taken her to her 
heart and home,” a flush of unmistakable anger ris- 
ing to her face. 

“Catherine Leeds was not your sister, mamma?” 

“Sister? no. It was some sort of romantic non- 








a Mr. Vaugha, the nominal head of the house, 


sense connected with a former sweetheart of papa’s. 


date myself to them. I am to put my superior 
nature and attainments in contrast with Kitty’s 
thoughtiessness upon every favorable occasion. I am 
to pay strict attention to dress, style and etiquette. 
I am to be serene, self-possessed and * ladylike.’ With 
these irresistible characteristics of mind and person 
Tam todethrone Kitty, charm my aunt, and marry 
Seymour. This is the programme?” 

“You need not put it offensively, Irene. If your 
aunt is pleased to notice your superiority to that 
wild, childish Kitty ; or your Cousin Seymour, thrown 
into the society of an attractive and elegant woman 
for several*months, discovers himself fascinated by 
her gentle deference and carefully concealed regard 
for his virtues (?) if, I say, these things should hap- 
pen, and you should become this young man’s wife, 
you will have attained, not only a good position in 
society, but the control of all the Randolph property.” 

“ What is to be done with Kitty?” 

“Once you are Seymour’s wife, and that will be 
easily managed. You can make her position as dis- 
agreeable and unbearable as you please, all in a quiet 
way, that will not arouse suspicion, however. Do 
you accept the offer?” 

“T do,” rising with a low bow. 

“Then I will answer Mary’s letter at once.” 

The tour had been made, and they were now 
homeward bound. Through the three months in 
which Irene Vaughn had been with her uncle’s 
family, the closest observer would have failed to dis- 
cover a single flawin her character. She had per- 
formed her role to perfection. Never, until the 
morning of their leaving Boston, had she displayed 
any sign of feeling, though, sometimes, when she 
was sure she was alone, she let the mask drop for a 
moment. Then she gave free rein to ker pent-up 
feelings, paging the floor with passionate steps and 
flaming eyes. The small, delicate hand would clench 
itself savagély, and an angry red burn in her pale 
cheek. But no one was ever admitted behind the 
scenes, and the mask was carefully adjusted before 
she came back to the family. She had succeeded in 
imp ing Mrs. Randolph with a very exalted idea 
of her perfections, but the rest were not quite so 
much under her spell. Indeed, Mr. Randolph very 
much preferred bis little Kitty, with her frolicsome 
ways, to this “ perfect lady,” as his wife denominated 
her. 

It was very hard telling how far she had succeeded 
with Seymour. He admired his cousin very much, 
for he inherited something of his mother’s love for 
elegant manners, and had lectured Kitty on the 
subject ever since she came among them; with very 
little effect, though, as he could see. He did not 
often suffer himself tu get vexed with the little sprite, 
but this morning, he had noticed the wave of color 
that swept over his cousin’s face, and guessed at its 
meaning. He was annoyed that Kitty should notice 
it, and with her usual thoughtlessness make it a 
matter of remark. He was devoutly thankful for his 
mother’s interruption, and felt both flattered and 
fluttered that anything concerning him could move 
so elegant and self-poised a woman as Miss Vaughn. 

Unconsciously, Kitty had done Irene a great favor, 
and when they at length stegmed out of the harbor, 
Seymour Randolph gazed no more with regretful 
eyes at the receding spiresof the beautiful city—for 
it is beautiful from the bay—but with his cousin on 
his arm, promenaded the deck, leaving Kitty ‘out 
in the cold.” Not that she minded it, though, for 
she had struck up aa acquaintance with the engineer, 
and with wide-open eyes was watching the fearful 
machinery as it clanked and thundered through the 
sea. A peremptory “ Catherine” recalled her to a 
sense of her indiscretion as “a young lady,” and she 
turned to see a stern look of reproof on Seymour’s 
face. ’ 

**T am astonished, Catherine ”’—he always (and so 











be ‘astonished,’ for it isn’t genteel to be astonished, 
you know. It’sshockingly vulgar, aunt says.” 
Seymour was annoyed, for there were several 
groups within bearing, and the ‘ Catherine” came 
this time so ceepand stern that Kitty winced, but 
the captain passing just then, she nodded gayly to | 
them, and turned and walked away with him! Sey- 


engineer she met? He would have gone for her 
instantly, but Irene, laying her hand lightly on his 
arm, said in a cool, softly-modulated voice : 

“JT wouldn’t mind her, Seymour. Of course, it 
annoys us, but she is not really one of us.” a 
“She is my cousin,” he replied, hotly, “and she 
shall not disgrace herself.” 

“Not real/y your cousin. If she were, self-respect 
would have beer her natural inheritance. One can- 
not help seeing that dear Kitty is of different blood. 
I really don’t think you ought to blame her, 
Seymour.” 

This was said so earnestly, the white, ungloved 
hand just pressing his arm, and the cool, gray eyes 
were lifted to his face, with such a shy pleading in 
them, that he forgot Kitty, and the whole race of 
Yankee captains and engineers,in gazing into the 
uplifted face, now slowly flushing beneath his admir- 
ing look. Truly the spell began to work. They stood 
watching the white wake of the steamer; she flushed 
and triumphant, he trying his power with a novel 
sense of delight. It was very gratifying to his vanity 
(for he had seen her turn so coldly and calmly from 
other men’s attentions), this paling and flushing of 
this self-possessed woman before his gaze. If it had 
been Kitty he would not have noticed, fur Kitty al- 
ways blushed, and laughed, and cried all in one 
breath. At thought of Kitty he turned to look after 
her. He saw her engaged in an animated conversa- 
tion with the captain, her hat hanging over her 
shoulder, by one string, and all her heavy hair un- 
bound, aad blowing over her face and neck in little 
trowsy rings and curls. One little brown hand was 
holding them back from her eyes, where the wind 
persisted in blowing them, and her big brown eyes, 
opened to their widest capacity, were fixed alternate- 
ly on the face of the Yankee captain and the frown - 
ing forces of the Yankee forts. 

“Excuse me, Irene.” And, disengaging his arm, 
he walked forward with a very swift step. 

“ Miss Conway!” 

Kitty turned so suddenly that she nearly lost her 
balance, and the captain very gallantly put out his 
arm to support her. 

“TI will relieve you, sir,” with a fierce leok at the 
surprised captain, and tucking Kitty under his arm, 
he marched her off before she found time to speak. 
“So-ho! I really believe the fellow is jealous!” 
mumbled the captain. “ He’s an unmannerly dog, 
anyway.” And with a half-muttered imprecation on 
all Englishmen, and this one in particular, he strode 
into his office. 

‘* Catherine Conway, if you’ve no respect for your- 

self, I should think you would have gratitude enough 
to have some for the feelings of your friends,” said 
Seymour, angrily. 
He had never spoken so harshly to her before, and 
he was sorry as soon as the words had passed his lips, 
for it was the first time he had ever spoken of 
“ gratitude” to the little orphan girl; nor would he 
now, had it not been for the carefully-worded insin- 
uations of Irene Vaughn. 

Kitty didn’t speak, and Seymour felt uncomfort- 
able. Ifshe had made him one of her characteristic 
replies, he would have felt better. He was naturally 
generous and chivalrous, so he whispered: 

- “Forgive me, little Kitty; I didn’t mean to hurt 
you; but one must be careful how they make 
acquaintances in crowds.” 

* But he—he’s the captain,” sobbed Kitty, her 


mour gazed after her in mute surprise—was the girl 
crazy, to go to talking to every Yankee skipper or | 





brown eyes swimming in tears, and her lips trembling 
like & grieved child’s, ‘‘and he was so nice! and, be- 
sides, he was real handsome. I do so love great, 
broad-shouldered men, with ruddy faces and blue 
eyes, and great shaggy beards, like a lion’s mane; it 
looks strong; and I like strength in men.” 

Seymour frowned, and bit his lip. He did not like 
Kitty’s extravagant praise of the captain; it gave him 
an upomfortable feeling, although he was sure he 
did not know why it should. 

“O Trene!” Kitty exclaimed, as they came up to 
where that young lady was sitting in elegant com- 
posure, looking as smooth and immaculate as if she 
had just been taken out of a lavender press, without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. I have been hav- 
ing just the grandest time! That fort you see off 
there is Fort Independence, and that is—”- 

“ Rea! ly, you have picked up some valuable infor- 
mation. Your friend must have been very enter- 
taining.” 

This was said with a quiet smile, but Kitty felt the 
sarcasm, and fired up immediately. 

“ Yes, it was entertaining; vastly more so than the 
small talk, and sentimental nonsense of three-fourths 
of the young simpletons that one meets in ‘society.’ 
And as for the ‘ information,’ I think it full as valu- 
able as the knowledge of the precise shade of Mrs, 
McFlimsey’s ribbons, or the width of her rafties.’’ 

“What now, Little Whirlwind; who has been 
stroking you the wrong way?” sang out the cherry 
voice of Mr. Randolph. pinching her cheek tilla royal 
crimson turned throagh her dusky skin. 

“Dear Uncle John,” laying her cheek caressingly | 
against his arm, an] looking coaxingly up in his face, 





did his mother,) called her “Catherine” when a 
| lecture was coming—“ that a young lady—” 
i * But I’m not a ‘ young lady,’ and so you needn’t 


“1am so glad you havecome. You #lways take my 
part—fdon’t you, you dear oll uncie? And I am 
| generally pretty good to you, ouly when you get into 
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one of your tantrums—for you | 
tantrume, you dear old ‘fellow !— 
my riding Wildfire, tnsisting—you 
uncle, that she ‘isn’t safe,’ when 
hasn't she run with me at the to 
coulin’t throw me? Sate! Of co 
wish I was on her back now, goin. 
the dear old Nerepis road!” 

“God bless you, Kitten! you s 
day night!” said the old man, fon: 
burly hand on her slight shoulder. 

Ircne Vaughn leaned over ther 
the water, to hide the dark look 
| keep out of her face, At that » 
easily have throttled her—the litt). 
she regained her composure almost 
said, blandly: 

“I will ride with you, Kitty, if y: 
* O certainly,” adding, wickedly, 
can scale mountains, leap gullies, + 
vines, and go over a five-rail fen 
your ‘ composure,’ ” 

“Is that the way young ladies ri| 
“I don’t know, I am not particu 
with the genus, ‘ young lady.’ Ask + 
Jait in such matters. And that re: . 
of my original grievance. These tv 
have been trying to make a model y. 
on the repressive system. They have: 
as I know of! You see I wanted to }. 
, | about these horrible Yankee forta, a 
ever should conclude to sail up an. 
of the little crooked city we have ju 
know all its strong points, as well 
With this commendable object in y 
Captain Fletcher in conversation on : 
didn’t.think w@ could ever do it. H 
those forts could rake everything th 
enter the harbor, and then he point 
able position of the opposing forces, 
just how they would do it. But I y welt 
vinced; I stood my ground like a t a ag 
told him that Englishmen wore not da... . 
that British valor was universally 
irresistible, and begged him to remen 
annia ruled the wave.’ Well, uncle, 

my discussion, and when I had goth 
verted, who should pounce upon me | 
mour, bearing »e off in diagrace? 
cruel things to me, uncle. And I’yea 

to forgive him, for the poor fellow wa: 
jealous of the good-looking Yankee ca) 
Jealous ! was that the cause of the +. 
feeling that took possession of him, . 
Fletcher put out his strong arm to 
Seymour wondered to himself. “ Psbh. 
“It’s not likely that I am jealous of 
How ridiculous!” But the thought h. 

in his brain, and it haunted bim, absu: 
“Pshaw, Kitten!” (this was Mr. K 
name for her)--"‘Captain Fletcher isan . 
as old as I am, and it isn’t likely Se 
be—” 

‘* But, uncle, I like these ‘old fellow 
have a fancy that if I ever should so 1. . va 
self as to marry, that I should marry « : ‘ 4 { 
an ‘old fellow.’ By-the-way, Seymour, 

if Captain Fletcher is married?” 

“Ihave not the honor to be acquais 
gentleman’s personal affairs,” he replie.. 

“* Would you mind inquiring?” insinu 

‘ Perhaps Miss Conway meditates pro 
Mias Vaughn, placidly. 

“Well, not exactly; I only propose to , 
opportunity to propose; which, after al! 
the same thing, only it is a more gente: .. 
ing it, and is, I believe, quite @ scien, 
Irene?” with a curious look at that youn, 

_ Irene Vaughn’s eyes flashed # quic 
glance at her. What didshemean? W.. 
gipseyish hoyden keen enough to read 
Did she see through the mask, and disco: ; 
had so cunningly concealed from their e 
did, let her beware! 

Another party came that way, and the «. - 
became general. : 

The weather was fine, and the voyage a ; 
pleasant one. Just at sunset, they st... 
Portland, where Kitty was wild to go ash 
moment,” but Seymour peremptorily 

What was his anger and surprise a mo: 5 
ward, to see that provoking little girl . ! 
hand to him from the wharf, and then su 
appearing up the street. He started in P 
expecting they would both be left. He hi 

the direction she had taken, but there v 
many in the streets, and he looked in vy: 
little figure with its coquettish velvet hat... . 
plumes. He half ran up and down seve. 
and vexed and alarmed, hurriedly retrace: 
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just in season to spring on board before 
; Was drawn in. He had the satisfaction 
Captain Fletcher assist Kitty on deck, just 
| ed the wharf! 

“Catherine Conway, I am ashamed of y:. 
her aunt, in an injured tone. 

“Ot me, auntie?” with a look of unfe. 
prise. “‘ Why,I thought I was looking unus: 
standing on tip-toe, and turning slowly ro 
the long mirror, “ my cuffs are immaculat- 
collar is straight, and—” 

“Catherine!” interposed Seymour, ster: 
ing low, “ people are noticing you.” 

“Are they? Well, I suppose they have 
right to. It’s a republican privilege. V. 
American waters, ny good sir knight.” 
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one of your tantrums—for you know you do have 
tantrums, you dear old fellow!—and shut down on 
my riding Wildfire, insisting—you dear, foolish old 
uncle, that she ‘isn’t safe,’ when /know better; for 
hasn’t she run with me at the top of her speed, and 
couldn’t throw me? Safe! Ofcourse she is. I only 
wish I was on her back now, going at full gallop on 
the dear old Nerepis road!” 

* God bless you, Kitten! you shall, before Satur- 
day night!” said the old man, fondly laying his great 
burly band on her slight shoulder. 

Ircne Vaughn leaned over the rail, and looked into 
the water, to hide the dark look that she could not 


easily have throttled her—the little simpleton! But 
she regained her composure almost immediately, and 
said, blandly: 

‘I will ride with you, Kitty, if you will let me.” 

“O certainly,” adding, wickedly, “that is, if you 
can scale mountains, leap gullies, scramble up ra- 
vines, and go over a five-rail fence without losing 
your ‘composure.’ ” 

‘Is that the way young ladies ride in St. John?” 

“T don’t know, I am not particularly acquainted 
with the genus, ‘ young lady.’ Ask Seymour, he is aw 
fait in such matters. And that reminds me, uncle, 
of my original grievance. These two ‘clever ones’ 
have been trying to make a model young lady of me, 
on the repressive system. They haven’t succeeded yet, 
as I know of! You see I wanted to know all I could 
about these horrible Yankee forts, so that in case we 
ever should conclude to sail up and take possession 
of the little crooked city we have just left, I should 
know all its strong points, as well as its weak ones. 
With this commendabdle object in view, I engaged 
Captain Fletcher in conversation on the subject. He 
didn’t.think w@ could ever do it. He told me how 
those forts could rake everything that pted to 


be Catherine,” said her aunt, ‘‘do you want to kill 
me?” 

‘‘ Well, no, auntie, I can’t say as I do; why, are 
you particularly anxious about being killed?” 

“O dear me!” g 1 the shocked woman, 
had hoped this tour would do you good.” 

**O it has, auntie! it has. I have got just the most 
splendid appetite! and I am sure I weigh nearly twice 
as much as I did when I started. Besides, if it were 
possible, I should say I had grown handsome.’ 

* Hush! for heaven’s sake, Catherine. What will 
people think of you? Why did you go off in that 
strange city alone?” 

“‘ Well, auntie, I don’t mind telling you, though I 
expect you’ll be dreaitully shocked. You see I was 
dying for a good run.” 

“ You didn’t run through the streets of Portland, 
Kitty?” 

“To be sure I did! That was what I went on 
shore for. Why, Aunt Mary, I’ve not the least doubt 
but I should have jumped overboard before I got to 
that funny little town of Lubec, if I hadn’t taken 
some method of disposing of my superfluous vitality. 
I feel nicely now, auntie.” 

With a groan of despair at her incorrigible niece, 
Mrs. Randolph retired to her state-room. But when 
half an hour afterward, Kitty stole softly in, she 
found her suffering from one of her old attacks of 
nervous headache. 

“ Dear auntie,” bending over and kissing her softly 
on her closed lids, ‘ torgive me,” and Mrs. Randolph 
felt a little hot tear fall on her forehead. And then 
she felt the soft little fingers making light, mesmeric 
passes over her forehead and temples, and the pain 
gradually lessened, and she fell sweetly and quietly 
asleep. 

During the remainder of the journey Kitty was 
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enter the harbor, and then he pointed out the prob- 
able position of the opposing forces, and showed me 
just how they would do it. But I wouldn’t be con- 
vinced; I stood my ground like a true Briton, and 
told him that Englishmen were not daunted at trifles, 
that British valor was. universally admitted to be 
irresistible, and begged him to remember that ‘ Brit- 
annia ruled the wave.’ Well, uncle, in the height of 
my discussion, and when I had got him almost con- 
verted, who should pounce upon me but Cousin Sey- 
mour, bearing ne off in disgrace? He said some 
cruel things to me, uncle. And I’yeabout luded 


lly quiet. Seymour devoted himself exclu- 
sively to his cousin, who rewarded his devotion by 
such bright smiles, and such a genuine flush of pleas- 
ure on her usually calm face, that, though not nat- 
urally vain, he could not fail to seé that his company 
was pleasing to her. [think I told you that Irene 
Vaughn was possessed of infinite tact. It was as 
good as a play, the way she managed to draw him on. 
I doubt though, if Kitty enjoyed it much; though one 
would not have thought, noting the abstracted look in 
the great brown eyes, bent with an awed expression 
on the rugged masses of gray rock piled in awful 





to forgive him, for the poor fellow was undoubtedly 
jealous of the good-looking Yankee captain.” 

Jealous ! was that the cause of the savage sort of a 
feeling that took possession of him, when Captain 
Fletcher put out his strong arm to protect Kitty, | 
Seymour wondered to himself. ‘ Pshaw!” he said, 
“It’s not likely that I am jealous of Cousin Kitty. 
How ridiculous!” But the thought hadefound place 
in his brain, and it haunted him, absuri as it was. 

‘*Pshaw, Kitten!” (this was Mr. Randolph’s pet 
name for her)--*‘Captain Fletcher is an old-fellow,most 
as old as I am, and it isn’t likely Seymour would 
be—” 

* But, uncle, I like these ‘old fellows’ hugely. I 
have a fancy that if I ever should so far forget my- 
self as to marry, that I should marry some just such 
an ‘old fellow.’ By-the-way, Seymour, do you know 
if Captain Fletcher is married?” 

“T have not the honor to be acquainted with that 
gentleman’s personal affairs,” he replied, stiffly. 

** Would you mind inquiring?” insinuatingly. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Conway meditates proposing,” said 
Miss Vaughn, placidly. 

‘Well, not exactly; I only propose to give him an 
opportunity to propose; which, after all, amounts to 
the same thing, only it is a more genteel way of do- 
ing it, and is, I believe, quite a science, isn’t it, 
Irene?” with a curious look at that young lady. 

Irene Vaughn’s eyes flashed a quick, inquiring 
glance at her. What didshemean? Was this little 
gipseyish hoyden keen enough to read her secret? 
Did she see through the mask, and discover what she 
had so cunningly concealed from their eyes? It she 
did, let her beware! 

Another party came that way, and the conversation 
became general. : 

The weather was fine, and the voyage an unusually 
pleasant one. Just at sunset, they steamed into 
Portland, where Kitty was wild to go ashore “just a 
moment,” but Seymour peremptorily forbade it. 
What was his anger and surprise a moment after- 
ward, to see that provoking little girl waving her 
hand to him from the wharf, and then suddenly dis- 
appearing up the street. He started in pursuit, half 
expecting they would both be left. He hurried on in 
the direction she had taken, but there were a great 
many in the streets, and he looked in vain for the 
little figure with its coquettish velvet hat and scarlet 
plumes. He half ran up and down several streets, 
and vexed and alarmed, hurriedly retraced his steps, 
just in season to spring on board before the plank 
was drawn in. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
Captain Fletcher assist Kitty on deck, just as he gain- 
ed the wharf! 

“Catherine Conway, I am ashamed of you!” began 
her aunt, in an injured tone. | 

** Of me, auntie?” with a look of unfeigned sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why,I thought I was looking unusually nice,” 
standing on tip-toe, and turning slowly round before 
the long mirror, “‘ my cuffs are immaculate, and my 
collar is straight, and—” 

“Catherine!” interposed Seymour, sternly, speak- 
ing low, “‘ people are noticing you.” 

“Are they? Well, Isuppose they have a perfect 
right to. It’s a republican privilege. We are in 
American waters, my good sir knight.” 


Z from sea to sky, that she saw th- little 
arts, and coquetries, and lover-like by-play so quietly 
carried on beside her. But she did; not the slightest 


censure; always careful,"*hawever, to do it in a man- 
ner that implied her own doubts of Kitty's goodness 
and purity, but giving the impression that she was 
too generous to condemn ber. Kitty was at first 
rather surprised at this champiunship, and conclud- 
ed, in her wise little head, that there was some sort 
of a cat under the meal; but she was full of projects, 
and had so many visits and excursions on her bands, 
that she had little time to solve the enigma. In spite 
of commands and entreaties, she rode Wildfire over 
the country at a very vulgar and unladylike speed, 
besides at the imminent risk of breaking her neck. 
At length Miss Vaughn proposed riding with her, 
and Seymour, secretly pleased, had another horse 
saddled at once, for her convenience. He had no 
fears of her scaling fences, and leaping ditches, and 
running steeple-chases: with ragged ploughboys, on 
the sorriest of steeds. It would tone down Kitty’s 
extravagant spirits somewhat, he hoped. Ah! if he 
had only known! 

The horse Miss Vaughn rode was a powerful, long- 
limbed creature, that got over the ground fast, with- 
out apparent effort. So in the rides they took together, 
the first two days Miss Vaughn kept rather ahead of 
Kitty, whose fiery little steed, though a swift runner, 
was not a match for the larger horse at walking, or 
moderate pacing. The third day it was decided to 

cross the ferry, and go out to Tarrytown, seven miles, 
dine, and return in the early twilight. 

After they had gone, a strange unrest possessed 
Seymour. He went down to the store, but business 
was dull that day, or at least, it failed to interest 
him, and he sauntered out, walking the length of 
King street, and hack, crossing into Prince William, 
and traversing the entire length of that beautiful 
street, with its fine blocks of stores, and offices, and 
hotels. But try as he would, he could not rid him- 
self of this strange feeling of depression. He began 
to grow nervous under it. The black velvet hat and 
scarlet plume of Kitty, with Kitty’s bright, piquant 
face under it, danced continually before his eyes. It 
seemed to call him, to beckon him, at first with a 
look of arch defiance, then gradually changing to 
pleading, to anguished entreaty, to fright and hor- 
ror, and a shuddering expression, that drove him 
half wild. Perhaps it was a presentiment, he had 
heard of such things. Ifanything should happen to 
Kitty! For a moment he fancied that bright, eager. 
little face blotted out of the universe. O, how dark 
and void it looked! Itcame to him then, sharply 





tone or motion escaped her. Did she care—this wild, 
volatile little elf? Seymour thought she did not, 
and was, strangely enough, sensible, of a feeling of 
vexation therefrom. 

But when they came into the St. John River, and 
the pretty picturesque city lay like a sweet picture 
before them, Kitty sprang enthusiastically to her feet, 
exclaiming: — 

“O, you darling old St. John! Isn’t she beautiful, 
Uncle John?” 

“Yes, Kitten. Youare glad to get home?” fondly. 

“Glad! Ouncle, I am so happy,” and the gay 
voice grew suddenly tremulous. ‘O auntie, there is 
Queen’s Square—see! and there is—O! there is our 
house. Do you see it, auntie? Do you see it, Sey- 
mour? O, aren’t you glad?” 

Seymour left his fascinatiug cousin, and came and 
stood by Kitty. Somehow her earnestness and nat- 
uralness refreshed him. He was conscious of a sud- 
den feeling of. tenderness toward this willful, impul- 
sive little creature. He felt a sudden impulse to take 
her in his arms, and fold her to his heart, she looked 
£0 pretty and lovable in her enthusiasm. He did not 
chide her lack of self-control now; he secretly ad- 
mired it. And even Mrs. Randolph smiled brightly 
at her joyful eagerness, for the sight of home stirred 
her heart with love apd tenderness. The old, famil- 
iar landmarks, the church spires—her church spire; 
the picturesque harbor, with its wonderful ebb and 
flood; the broad, open streets, crossing each other at 
right angles; the wild, romantic background, piled 
with gray rock and fir-crowned hills to the very 
clouds; al! she was almost as excited as Kitty her- 
self, and for that matter, 80 were the whole party. 
Even Miss Vaughn caught the infection, and, con- 
sidering it was not her home, was extremely enthu- 
siastic. But then it might be; she had not given up 
all hope yet, as the following extract from a letter 
addressed to her mother, the week after her return, 
will show: 

“ Perhaps you would like to know how I succeed. 
Plainly, then, I shall never be the mistress of Ran- 
dolph while Catherine Conway lives. And yet I do 
not despair. Do you understand me? or has the pu- 
pil out-distanced the teacher? I have been invited 
to spend the summer, and have accepted. I could 
manage Seymour and his mother, but Uncle John 
worships that little half-breed; she can wind him 
round her finger, thé artful hussy! I tell you, moth- 
er, I get desperate sometimes; so desperate, that I 
think I should not hesitate at anything. O mother, 
I love Seymour Randolph. I didn’t intend to, and it 
makes me angry that Ido; for he, O mother, he loves 
that contemptible little fool! He does not know it, 
though, nor she either, but do. I can see it every 
hour in the day, and sometimes it drives me nearly 
wild. Butshe shall not triumph over me, if I sell 
my soul to win!” 

The pleasure and excitement of getting home, the 
confusion incident on getting ‘‘ set to rights,” hinder- 
ed for awhile the carefully prepared plans of Irene. 
She had never evinced any great fondness for Kitty, 
but quietly, and almost imperceptibly, she became 
very devoted to her. She took her part when her 





and suddenly, the great love that he had for this lit- 
tle elfish thing. He knew then that it was jealousy, 
and not his dignity that took alarm so easily. Then 
he thought of Irene Vaughn, despising himself for 
the petty feeling of triumph he had experienced in 
watching the dawning color in her cheek, and the 
soft light brooding in her eyes. He knew, he had 
known from the first, that she sought to draw him 
on. It had flattered his vanity then; now the very 
thought was humiliating. 

‘Dear little Kitty,” he said, softly to himself, ‘I 
am afraid she will only laugh at me, the witch! But 
she’s a tender-hearted little thing, and will hardly 
sport with a man’s deepest feelings,” he said, his 
voice trembling with the excess of his emotions. And 
then the old thought came back, if anything should 
happen toher! He had half a mind to follow them ; 
to be sure Kitty would laugh, but he could ‘better 
bear that, than the pained, terror-stricken face that 
haunted him so persistently all the afternoon. Duke 
was stillin the stable, and it would be but a mo- 
ment’s work to saddle him—yes, he would do it! 





For the first mile or two, Miss Vaughn rather dis- 
tanced Kitty. Then Kitty made several flying calls 
on acquaintances, and the afternoon was two-thirds 
gone before they were much more than half way to 
Tarrytown. 

“I think the friends at home are needlessly 
alarmed, if this is the speed of your horse,” Miss 
Vaughn said, laughing disagreeably. Kitty flushed, 
slowly. 

* Shall I show you her speed?” she said, quickly. 
“ Certainly, i/ you can. For my part I think the 
poor beast has been slandered. You'll have to bor- 
row my whip, I fancy,” in a cool, provoking tone. 
“We do not use a whip with Wildfire, Miss 
Vaughn.” 

‘Indeed! And may I ask why not?” iling 


aunt blame: her, and upheld her against Seymour’s | ravine. Suddenly Miss Vaughn leaned over her 


horse’s neck, and brought the butt of her light rid- 
ing-whip across the face and ears of Wildfire. He 
sheered, gave one frightened leap, and went rolling 
down the fearful precipice! 

Irene’s horse sprang suddenly to the other side, 
trembling in every limb. 

“ Prince! whoa, Prince,” said a deep voice, grasp- 
ing the bridle rein. “ Fiend, demon! come and look 
at your work!” said the stern, ‘relentless voice of 
Seymour Randolph, tearing her forcibly from her 
seat, and bearing her to the edge of the precipice. 

She shrieked, and covered her eyes. She had risk- 
ed all—and—lost! He had seen all—he for whose 
sake she had steeped her soul in crime, had seen her 
for one terrible moment unmasked, and she knew he 
could never forget! 

“Irene Vaughn,” he said, solemnly, “if she is 
dead, your life shall answer for hers, though you 
were ten times gny cousin. Do not hope for mercy 
from me; for, listen, girl! I lovedher! Now go home 
and tell them, you need not tell them you murdered 
her; they will know it soon enough, when you are 
brought to trial,” he said, pitilessly, 

He assisted her to mount, turned the horse’s head 
toward home, and then confining his own horse, he 
rapidly swung himself down the ravine. The sharp 
stones cut gashes in his hands, and the gnarled and 
twisted roots and limbs tore his clothing, but he was 
not sensible of it. Poor Wildfire lay with her head 
bent under her, her neck broken twice. A little 
further down the gully, as if she had been thrown 
over the animal’s head, lay the still form of little 
Kitty. Seymour placed his ear to her mouth, but he 
could feel no breath on his cheek. He put his hand 
to her heart, it was still. Hecaught her in his arms, 
and bore her swiftly to the bed of the stream, and 
scooping up some water in his hand, sprinkled it in 
her face, taking her hands in histo chafethem. One 
little hand fell backward upon her arm, broken at 
the wrist. It was probably the acute pain that re- 
stored her to consciousness, for to Seymour’s joyful 
surprise, a spasm of pain flitted across her poor, 
bruised face, and the brown eyes opened with just 
the same wild,terrified look in them,that had haunted 
him so mysteriously that afternoon. Seeing Seymour 
bending over her, she whispered, hoarsely : 

“Where is she, Seymour? O why did she want 
to kill me?” and bursting into sudden tears, she hid 
her face in his bosom, 

“ Because, dear, she knew J loved you, yes, little 
Kitty, better than all the world,” he said, kissing 
tenderly the poor bruised face, “and she is a proud, 
designing creature—I will not call her woman—who 
had determined to marry me, and thus obtain pos- 
session of my father’s wealth, which she knows is 
considerable. But I never knew it, or even suspected 
it, until I saw her head bent over poor Wildfire with 
that whip.” 

‘ But I knew it, Seymour,” said Kitty, softly. 

“ You knew it? Howcame you to suspect, such 
a wild, thoughtless little thing as you?” \ 

But Kitty did not tell him, she only blushed. 

That night, just at dusk a litter was borne carefully 
into the pleasant sitting-room of John Randolph, 
and alittle wan, gipseyish face, with great, brown 
eyes, looked up and smiled, despite its pain, as Aunt 
Mary’s hot tears fell upon her face, and Uncle John 
whispered huskily, “‘ My little Kitten!” with a world 
of unutterable love in the tender intonation. 

Kitty had escaped death by a miracle, but she was 
severely injured, one arm being broken at the wrist, 
and the other at the elbow. Beside she was terribly 
bryised, and the shock to her entire system was very 
great. 

People generally supposed her horse took fright, 
and ran with her; but Seymour, taking his father 
and motber aside, told them the shocking truth. 
Mr. Randolph’s anger was wild and uncontrollable at 
first, but when Kitty whispered, “for my sake, un- 
cle, forgive her for the sake of your little Kitten,” he 
yielded. It was Kitty’s request that she should be 
sent quietly away, with no condemnation save her 
own conscience. 

“She is @ greater sufferer than I, and I can afford 
to be generous,” she said, smiling softly in the ten- 
der face of Seymour bending over her, “ fur she has 
lost, and I have won.” 

It was a long time Kitty lay there—days, and weeks, 





softly, through her white, even teeth. 
*‘ Because she will not bear it!” 
** Will not? Dear me, what do you suppose this 
wonderful beast would do?” covertly watching Kit- 
ty’s rising color. 

“‘T suppose, Irene Vaughn, that this ‘ wonderful 
beast ’ would break my neck, and her own, too!” 
* Ab! I see, you are afraid of something, after all.” 
“1am not afraid to try my courage against yours, 
at least,” Kitty replied, detiantly, and with a low 
whistle, she gave the rein to Wildfire, who dashed 
away like the wind. 
Miss Vaughn gave her horse a sharp cut across his 
ears, and followed in close pursuit. Both horses were 
going at high speed, but well under control, for Miss 
Vaughn was a firm rider, and Kitty was well used to 
Wildfire. A little way ahead the road narrowed, 
falling away at the side, by a steep, shelving decliy- 
ity of rock and brush, some forty feet, into a dark, 
turbulent creek, or ravine, which was nearly dry 
now, but which was quite a respectable torrent dur- 
ing the spring and autumn rains. Faster and faster 
flew the riders, the ring of their horses’ hoofs com- 
pletely drowning the sound of another horse and 
rider but a sbort distance behind them. They were 





and ths. The little hands were never so still be- 
fore, and when Aunt Mary’s nervous headaches came 
on, there were no little brown fingers to charm the 
pain away, and she thought, good woman, that if 
Kitty ever did get well again, she never would 
complain of anything she did. She had got enough 
of *‘ calm, self-possessed young ladies,” tolast her a 
lifetime. But Kitty never was quite so wild again, 
and Mrs. Randolph bered how her mother 
had said, “ time will sober her soon enough, it does 
all of us.” 

“ Seymour,” said Kitty, gravely, the first time she 
was able to ride out, “‘ you don’t know how strange 
this summer seems to me. I do not realize it, it 
seems like some terrible dream; all but your love,” 
she added, softly. 

“My dear Kitten!” stroking the poor, scarred 
wrist. 

“Ah, Seymour, the wound is healed, but the scars 
will last forever. Poor Irene, God pity her! for it 





red body.” 

“ You are a better Christian than I, little one. I 
cannot quite tind it in my heart to pity or forgive her 
yet, but you shall teach mein the long years we are 
to live together, to be as gentle and forgiving as you, 





just abreast each other, Kitty on the side next the 


my darling!” 























is infinitely worse to have a scarred soul than a scar- _ 
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got some, and the rest was handed over to the plain- 
tiff. 1fhe came, the brehon heard the case, examined 
the witnesses, and p: dasent » from which 
there does not seem ‘to have been any systematic ap- 
peal, but to the general justice of which, even in his 
troubled times, the poet Spenser—no friend to things 
Irish—bears unwilling testimony. The thing that 
surprised him most was, that the decisions of these 
unermined judges, sitting without pomp on a green 
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SODEXO 


OLD IRELAND. 








Now that the Fenians have drawn the attention of, 


the world so forcibly to Ireland, it is interesting to 
look back upon the condition of that country, as it 
was previous to the advent of Saint Patrick, and the 
disap pearance of the Quakers. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, Ireland, during 
the so-called age of barbarism, was better governed, 
and a more law-abiding country than it has ever 
been since. Indeed, the state of society at that period 
was singularly complete and beautiful. When Saint 
Patrick landed in the island, he found the Irish in 
possession of a written law, which was observed by 
all classes with the most scrupulous regard. We 
purpose to glance briefly at this code, as it affurds 
the best means of judging of ‘the state of society at 
that time. This code is generally known as the 
“ Cain Patraic,’’ inasmuch as the saints upon adapt- 
ing it to Christianity, simply removed from it its 
essentially pagan featured’. He seems to have been 
the only missionary who respected what was true in 
the literature of the people among whom he labored. 
In the eyes of the old saints, the books with which 
they met in heathen lands, were inspired by Satan, 
and must be burned—the customs which they found 
were devilish, and must be got rid of. Saint Patrick 
was large-minded enough to speak of the old prece- 
dents in the Irish law-books as “ judgments of true 
nature, which the Holy Ghost had spoken through 
the mouths vf the Brehons and first poets of the men 
of Erin, ever since there were men in the island.” 
Nay, he adds, “the law of nature had been quite 
right, except the faith and its obligations, aud the 
harmony of the church and people.” 

By making this law the basis of his code, or, 
rather, by conforming his own code to it, Saint Pat- 
rick won the support of all classes of the Irish, and 
his mission became one of unexampled success. The 
code continued to be the principal law of the land, 
down to the time of Queen Elizabeth of England. 

This code, like the laws of the Germanic tribes, 
made every crime a matter of fine. When the viceroy 
of Henry VIII. appointed a judge on the circuit, 
after the English fashion, to a new district, the chiefs 
begged to know his eric (or price), in order that they 
might know how much to pay for him, in case their 
people “ put him out of the way.” 

The basis, then, of Irish law was compensation. If 
any wrong was done, and not atoned tor, the sufferer, 
or his tribe, had a “right of distress” against a 
criminal or his tribe. The seizure, whatever it was, 
was lodged in the public pound; and both parties 
went off to the brehon (judge) to get the matter set- 
tled byhim. Thus, from being a mere tit fur tat, the 
‘* law of distress ” became a means of reminding chief 
and clansman alike that wrong could not be done 
with impunity. If the defendant did not appear 
within a fixed time, the “ distress” (usually cows) 
was “sold to pay expenses.” Of course, the judge 





rath, should have been respected as they were by the 
disputants. Naturally, there were features of its 
own in this Irish law-system. If the defendant was 
a commoner, it was enough to give proper notice be- 
fore proceeding to distrain; but a chieftain must not 
* have the notice, but also be “‘ fasted upon ”—that 


is, the plaintiff must sit at his doors for a certain 
time without food—then, if redress had not been 
granted, he took a law agent and witnesses, and 
-seized his ‘ distress.” They had the same custom 
in Hindustan. A man used to sit fasting at his 
debtor’s door, frightening him into paying, for fear 
the creditor should die, and pollute the house. 
Troops have in this way constantly gathered round 
the rajah’s door, “sitting” for arrears of pay; and 
the plan has sometimes been tried on English govern- 
ors, with a view to getting rid of unpopular taxes. 
Well, after the “distress” had been seized, it was in 
many cases liable toa “stay,” longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to fixed rules, during which time it remained 
in the debtor’s hand, the creditor having a lien upon 
it. In other cases the distress was ‘“ immediate,” 
and the property seized was at once taken off to the 
pound. 

Nor were the Irish so devoid of the gentler feelings 
as is commonly supposed. They had chess-boards, 
lapdogs and watermills (the use of which they taught 
the Romans), looking-glasses, all kinds of weaver’s 
implements, and roads of three kinds repaired three 
times a year. They bad public physicians; public 
‘‘hosts,” appointed to entertain strangers arriving by 
sea; and public resting-places for travellers. One 
class of chiefs had the care of the “‘ ever full caldron, 
which,” says the quaint old statute, “is bound al- 
‘ways to contain the haunch for the king, bishop, or 
literary doctor; the leg for a young chief, a steak for 
the queen, a brisket for a king opposed in his govern- 
ment.” The process of “ distraining ” was conducted 
with great care, and it was rare that a man was dis- 
possessed of all he had. His chessboard, his harp, his 
raiment for festivals,had “ a stay ;” they were necessi- 
ties of which he could be deprived only in extreme 
cases. The law also protected his wife’s lapdogs, and 
his children’s toys. 

If children neglected their old parents, the inherit- 
ance passed to those who cared for them. <A proper 
house was provided for the sick, “not a common 
cabin,” reads the law, “dirty and snail-besmeared; 
but a house with four doors, and water running 
across the middle of it.” Another provision for the 
management of these village hospitals, was as follows: 
“The patient so housed, has (besides the public doc- 
tor) proper bedding, plaids, suitable food, and, above 
all, a watcher, to tend him, and to take heed that 
dogs, and fools, and Scotos are not let in near him.” 
The law was equally careful of mad people. 

Such were a few of the leading features of ancient 
Irish jurisprudence. To day these principles are still 
deeply implanted in the minds of the people, and a 
distinguished French writer even declares that the 
failure of the English authorities to give due weight 
to these features of the Irish character, is one of the 
principal causes of the troubles now existing in that 
island. 





“FACTS OF HISTORY AND ART.” 


Under this head there is a lively anecdotal article 
in a late number of an English paper. The following 
are short random extracts:—Dr. Morrison breathed 
his last, grasping a box of his own pills, and calling 
for more!—The Curieusx relates a trait of enthusiasm 
on the part of a milord which, we suspect, will prove 
new to his countrymen. A Scotch earl, Lord Fife, 
gave Madame Vestris a thousand guineas to allow a 
cast to be taken of her leg; the earl died; and this 
cherished leg was sold for half-a-crown.—Frederick 
the Great’s collection of snuif-boxes amounted to 
more than one thousand five hundred.—Talleyrand 
had a peculiar snuff-box; it was double, two snuff- 
boxes joined together by a common bottom. The 
one was politely offered to his acquaintance; the 
other, never to be profaned by the finger and thumb 
ofa third person, was reserved for himself. Here we 
recognize the diplomatist, so eternally on his guard, 
that when a lady requested his autograph, he wrote 
his name on the very top of the shect of paper hand- 
ed to him.—The fashion of powdering the hair with 
gold dust, which has recently found votaries at Lon- 
don and Paris, was commenced by Hoppza, the wife 
of Nero, and copied by Lucius Verus, the adopted 
son of Aurelius. The golden and auburn tints in the 
portraits of Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, 
were produced by a tincture in vogue at Venice. 





AN OLD PIPE.—A meerschaum pipe was recently 
sold by auction in Chicago for $100. Its first public 
appearance is said to have been at the coronation of 
Philip Second of Spain, three hundred years ago. 
Subsequently it has been owned by King Ludwig of 
Bavaria and Lola Montez. It holds an eighth of a 
pound. 





WHAT FoR.—The other day a teacher at a lady’s 
school, while putting a company of juveniles of the 
gentler sex through their spelling, came to the word 
“lad,” of which, in accordance with the modern 
method of tuition, she asked the signification. One 
little puss, on the question being put with a sidelong 
look, blushingly answered, *‘ For courtin’ wi.” 





RAILROAD ARMY.—The railroads of this country 
employ two hundred thousand men, and at least a 
million of men, women and children depend for their 
support upon the railroad interest. 





DANGEROUS.—A prepossessing young man in 
New York, who claims to be the son of Lord By- 
ron, has to havea guard of policemen with him to 
prevent the women from eating him up. 








Lashion and Gossip. 


DRESS AT PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION, NEW YEAR'S. 
—At the presidential reception, Mrs. Patterson and 
Mrs. Stover each wore a black-corded silk dress, with 
tight-fitting basques, splendidly embroidered with a 
border of leaves, of a new and exquisite pattern. 
The embroidery extended around the skirt a little 
distance below the waist, and descended in a double 
border down the front of the skirt, widening into a 
graceful curve on either side, and continued in a deep 
border near the bottom of the skirt. Mrs. Patterson’s 
dress was embroidered with narrow white braid, 
forming a vine of leaves bordered with white on the 
black ground of the dress. Mrs. Stover’s dress was 
embroidered in violet silk, the leaves of the vine be- 
ing worked solid. Each of the ladies wore narrow 
white collars, fustened with a brooch, and lace sleeves. 
Mrs. Patterson had aspray of mignonette in her hair, 
and Mrs. Stover’s hair was ornamented with white 
japonica. 





END OF CRINOLINE.—The énd has been long since 
prophesied, but the toilets at Compiegne this season 
seem to have finally settled the question for once and 
all. The robe that is destined to be the haute mode 
this present winter is the robe a queuve, with its 
straight narrow skirt clinging close to the figure, and 
its long, sweeping train; still it will never be in great 
favor as a walking-dress, unless train-bearers are 
again brought into fashion, which is not likely. For 
visiting, and more particularly for evening dress, the 
elegance of the robe in question will wre for it a 
more general ert 


A* Gane Sitene *” BADLY “ SOLD.”—A regular 
“lady-killer”’ in Hartford, received an anonymous 
letter signed Nellie, in which she dwelt in charming 
language upon the young man’s beautiful and manly 
figure, his exquisite dress, etc., and ended by a con- 
fession that the passion of love had taken possession 
of her being, and, although dressed in black, she was 
fond of carriage-riding by moonlight. The young 
man, on perusing the fair epistle, was infatuated. 
Curling his moustache, and taking extra pains with 
his toilet, he engaged the most stylish team in town, 
and at the hour designated in Nellie’s letter, he ar- 
rived at the appointed place, and, waving his hand- 
kerchief, the ‘‘ lady in black”? made her appearance, 
closely veiled and much agitated. Soon the twain 
were engaged in conversing on the subject nearest 
their hearts. After an half-hour’s ride, the lady de- 
sired to alight for a moment. She did so, and the 
duck of a man watched her form pass up the street, 
and into a house a few rods distant. He waited and 
waited, but no beauteous female made her appear- 
ance, when he began to suspect he had been sold. 
The next day he learned, to his horror, that the 
“lady ” was one of his tellow-boarders. 


MALE AND FEMALE HaArr.—It is a curious fact 
revealed by the microscope, that the hair of the head 
of women is larger in its fibre than that of men, and 
to this circumstance is due the fact that it obtains a 
greater length. It is, therefore, of more importance 
that the skin of the scalpin the female should be 
supplied with all those materials of which hair is 
composed; or the hair produced will be imperfect in 
its structure, irregular and rough. 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS.—The principal pre-occu- 
pation with Parisian ladies just now is the important 
question of etrennes, or new-year’s gifts, for which a 
quantity of lace collars and cuffs, embroidered 
chemises de nuit, and mufts in every description of fur, 
are put forward in attractive evidence in the windows 
of the marchands de nouveautes. Silk foulards for 
the neck, and silk foulards for the pocket, are also 
deserving of a note, as they are very convenient and 
very acceptable presents at this season. 

FRENCH DRESSES.—A new style of opera-cloak, of 
the bournous form, is made entirely of white lace, 
with pine-shape insertions of brilliant shaw] pattern, 
forming a deep border round the bottom and up the 
front. Boots are worn of black velvet, ornamented 
with jet beads, or of kid or velvet, trimmed with sa- 
ble or astrachan round the top and up the front, 
where three or four small velvet bows are fastened, 
80 as to show a band between. 


A WICKED LIBEL.—A wicked wag says the reason 
young ladies look so bold and fierce in these latter 
days is, that they tie their hair so tightly on the back 
of the head that they cannot shut their eyes, which 
gives them their fierce look, and their tremendous 
waterfalls so balance their heads up that they seem 
to “cock their chins” at everybody, hence their bold, 
defiant look. 

How Mrs. BIGELOW DRESSED.—At a recent ban- 
quet in Paris, Mrs. Bigelow wore a very elegant dress 
of light-blue velvet, with a berthe and belt composed 
of a band of pure white ermine; a head-dress of blue 
velvet, pearls, and a white rose immediately in front. 
Her ornaments were a very elegant diamond set— 
necklace and ear-rings—a present from Mr. Bigelow 
on the morning of the dinner. 


NoBILITy AT DINNER.—At a small private dinner 
of fourteen plates at the Breevort House, New York, 
the other day, there was an array of titled distinc- 
tion, viz., one prince, one duke, one lord, two barons, 
two counts, one marquis, and one marquise. 


ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
DOCTOR CROSSFIELD—Aged 42. 
Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 
Who care not now who laughs or cries; 
He laugh'd when sober, and when mellow, 
Was a har’em, scar’em, heedless fellow ; 
He gave to none design’d offence, 
So “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
Hendon, Middlesex. 
STEPHEN RUMBOLD—Aged 105. 
He liv’d one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong; 
An Eundred to five 
You live not so long. 
Brightwell, Oxon, 
ON JOHN HILL. 
Here lies John Hill, 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten; 
He never did good, 
Nor ever would, 
-Had he liv’d as long again. 
Manchester. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“SWINGIN ROUND THE , Cancun: ” By Petroleum 

. Nasby, Late Pastor of the Church of the New 

His E the —_ 

dent, And P. M. At Confederate }4 Roads, 

tneky. — 299 pp. 
Shepard. Bosto 

Everybody has Netti over the ‘*‘ Wales” and 

opinions of the inimitable Nasby, and everybody will 

be glad to obtain his views in so neat and tasteful a 

volume as that jusv issued by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 

The book is just the thing to enlivem the long, dull 

nights of winter. 

AMATEUR DRAMAS for Parlor Theatricals, Evening 
Entertainments, and School Exhibitions. By Geo. 
M. Baker. Illustrated. 252 pp. Published by Lee 
& Shepaid, Boston. 

A collection of very pleasing little dramas, well 
adapted to the wants of amateurs. 
The above for sale by the publishers. 





Published by tne & 





COMMISSIONS IN THE BRITI#H ARMY. 
The official English army list parades the prices for 
which commissions in the British army may be ob- 
tained. A lieutenant-colonelcy in the Life Guards 
or Blues costs £7250; a majority in the same corps, 
$5350; a captaincy or troop, £3500; a lieutenancy, 
£1785; a cornetcy, £1260. In an ordinary cavalry or 
infantry corps, a lieutenant-colonelcy costs £4500; a 
majority, £3200; captaincy, £1800; lieutenancy, £700; 
and cornetcy or ensigncy, £450. The commissions in 
the foot guards are higher than in the line, but they 
carry with them extra rank. Thus an ensign in these 
favored corps has the rank of lieutenant in the army, 
and has to pay £1200 for his commission; the lieu- 
tenancy, with rank of captain, costs £2050; the cap- 
taincy, with rank of lieutenant-colonel, £4800. In 
the cavalry the lof a regi t is never ob- 
tained less than £8500, and a captaincy in the same 
arm of the service is never sold for less than £5000. 








FIRES AND ACCIDENTS. 

+ During the year juct closed there were 501 fires in 
the United States, against 354 in 1865, with losses 
amounting to 66,410,000 against $43,139,000. The 
aggregate loss by fire during the last 12 years is 
$280,998,000. The number of railroad accidents last 
year was 85 against 183, the number of persons killed 
by them 115 againct 335, and the number of wounded 
607 against 1427. The record for 12 years is 1498 acci- 
dents, killing 2319 and wounding 3963. Last year’s 
steamboat accidents number 23 against 32, with 633 
killed against 1788, and 156 wounded against 265. 
The twelve years’ list is 347 accidents, 6006 killed and 
1735 wounded. 





NEw ORLEANS.— The city of New Orleans is one of 
the most delightful places of residence in the Union. 
The climate is so pl t in the winter that one has 
almost all the pleasures and edibles of the Northern 
summer, and the heat of the summer days is relieved 
by the balminess of the nights. Flowers and fruits 
seem perpetual, and the markets are always supplied 
with delicacies of the most tempting kind. The 
society is equai to any in the world, and the intelli- 
gence and vivacity of the people, a:lded to their 
warm hospitality, affurd ample room tyr social enjoy- 
ment, 








DRINKING-WATER.—Few people have a correct 
idea of the immensity of the task of supplying a large 
city with pure water. Some conception of it may be 
formed from the following: The city of New York 
requires three reservoirs, containing an aggregate of 
one billion two hundred million gallons. From these 
reservoirs three hundred miles of pipe conduct the 
water through the city. Tbis does not include the 
small pipes through the houses, but refers exclusively 
to the city pipes. 





A DECIDED CHANGE.—Somebody writing from New 
York city announces that there is no longer a stand- 
ing invitation to lunch on fricaseed oysters, and pledge 
everybody’s health in the nectar known as Clicquot. 
People don’t scatter diamonds quite as freely as of 
yore. Importers find velvets a drug, and ladies who 
go shopping ask the price of laves instead of jumping 





into the investment. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A RETROSPECT. 


BY ETTA “W. PIERCE, 
Ah, you know the place—a nook 
Lush and red with sammer clover, 
Two swart maples and a brook 
Kissing daisies like a lover. 


And some upland furrows brown, 
Where the early ploughboy whistles 

To the slow herds, winding down 
‘Phrough the fennel and the thistles. 


Surely you remember, sweet, 

That old spot where first I found you, 
With wild-roses at your feet, 

And the linnets singing round you? 


I can see about your chair 
Halfa score of lovers sighing; 
There 's a low waltz in the air, 
And the heliotropes are dying. 


Dainty beauty of the ball, 
In your satin and your laces, 
While you smile upon them all, 
With the fairest of fair faces, 


Let me stand apart, and dream 

Of the nook where first [ found you— 
Of the daisies, and the stream, 

And toe linnets singing round you. 


Little feet, all brown and bare, 
Hiding in the luscious grasses ; 

Crumpled curls of tawny hair, 
Sunlit through their 





? , 


Timid eyes, half raised to mine— 
Brown, like hazels in September— 
Lips as red as southern wine, 
And as sweet, too, I remember :— 


Never did the sun, I swear, 

Shine, like then, across the clover— 
Never see in plighted pair, 

Such a maid and such a lover! 


Well, ‘tis sad enough to know 

Hearts will change in growing older— 
Yonder down the waltz you go, 

On thet swarthy colonel's shoulder! 


Lo! our day is cold and dead, 

And the winds begin their snarling; 
All my linnets’ songs are fied, 

And you~are another's darling! 


So I stand apart to-night, 
While the viol throbs and flutters; 
Though the feast be spread in light , 
Yet its spectre wakes and mutters. 


In this cup of Rhenish wine, 

I pledge all things sad and human, 
And all hearts that ache like mii 

For a fair and faithless woman 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Ls ABBOWS GHOSR: 


—OR,— 
Maurice Treherne’s Temptation. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “V. V.,"" “A MARBLE WOMAN," “ BEHIND A 
MASK," ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER VIL, 
A GHOSTLY REVEL, 


LESS me, how dull we all are 
to-night,” exclaimed Rose, as 
the younger portion of the party 
wandered listlessly about the 
drawing-rooms that evening, 
while my lady and the major 
played an absorbing game of 
piquet, and the general dozed 
peacefully at last. 

“Te is because Maurice is not 
here; he always keeps us going, 
for he s a fellow of infinite re- 
sources,” replied Sir Jasper, 
suppressing @ yawn. 

“Have him out then,” said 
Annon. 

“ He wont come; the poor lad 
is blue to-night in spite of bis improvement. Some- 
thing is amiss, and there is no getting a word from 
him.” 

“Sed memories afflict him, perhaps,” sighed 
Blanche. 

** Don’t be absurd, dear, sad memories are all non- 
sense; melancholy is always indigestion, and nothing 
isso eureacure as fun,” said Kose, briskly. “I’m 
going tosend ina polite invitation begging him to 
come and amuse us. He’ll accept, | haven’ta doubt.” 
The message was sent, but to Rose’s chagrin a po- 
lite refusal was returne4, 

“ He shall come. Sir Jasper, do you and Mr. Annon 
go as a deputation from us, and retarn without him 
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at your peril,” was her command. 
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NGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


‘SWINGIN ROUND THE CIRKLE.” By Petroleum J 


‘ent, And P. M. At Confederate }4 Roads, Ken- 


shepard. Boston. 


, ume as that just issued by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 














DOCTOR CROSSFIELD—Aged 42. 
Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 
‘Who care not now who laughs or cries; 
He laugh'd when sober, and when mellow, 
‘Was a har’em, scar’em, heedless fellow ; 
He gave to none design’d offence, 
“ * 
So “ Honi soit qui mal y an Pr 
STEPHEN RUMBOLD—Aged 105. 
He liv’d one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong ; 
An hundred to five 
You live not so long. 
Brightwell, Oxon, 
ON JOHN HILL. 
Here lies John Hill, 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten; 
He never did good, 
Nor ever would, 


Had he liv’d as long again. 
Manchester. 
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he official English army list parades the prices for 
ch commissions in the British army may be ob- 
ed. A lieutenant-colonelcy in the Life Guards 
slues costs £7250; a majority in the same corps, 
0; a captaincy or troop, £3500; a lieutenancy, 
5; a cornetcy, £1260. In an ordinary cavalry or 
‘ntry corps, & lieutenant-colonelcy costs £4500; ® 

rity, £3200; captaincy, £1800; lieutenancy, £700; 
cornetcy or ensigncy, £450. The commissions in 
foot guards are higher than in the line, but they 
-y with them extra rank. Thus an ensign in these 
red corps has the rank of lieutenant in the army, 
has to pay £1200 for his commission; the lieu- 
ney, with rank of captain, costs £2050; the cap- 
vy, with rank of lieutenant-colonel, £4800. In 
cavalry the command of a regiment is never ob- 
4d less than £8500, and a captaincy in the same 
of the service is never sold for less than £5000. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A RETROSPECT. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Ah, you know the place—a nook 
Lush and red with summer clover, 

Two swart maples and a brook 
Kissing daisies like a lover. 


And some upland furrows brown, 
Where the early ploughboy whistles 

To the slow herds, winding down 
Phrough the fennel and the thistles. 


Surely you remember, sweet, 

That old spot where first I found you, 
With wild-roses at your feet, 

And the linnets singing round you ? 


I can see about your chair 
Half a score of lovers sighing; 
There 's a low waltz in the air, 
And the heliotropes are dying. 


Dainty beauty of the ball, 
In your satin and your laces, 
While you smile upon them all, 
With the fairest of fair faces, 


Let me stand apart, and dream 

Of the nook where first [ found you— 
Of the daisies, and the stream, 

And toe linnets singing round you. 


Little feet, all brown and bare, 

Hiding in the luscious grasses ; 
Crumpled curls of tawny hair, 

Sunlit through their sumptuous masses; 


Timid eyes, half raised to mine— 
Brown, like hazeis in September— 
Lips as red as southern wine, 
And as sweet, too, I remember :— 


Never did the sun, I swear, 

Shine, like then, across the clover— 
Never see in plighted pair, 

Such a maid and such a lover! 


Well, ‘tis sad enough to know 

Hearts will change in growing older— 
Yonder down the waltz you go, 

On that swarthy colonel's shoulder! 


Lo i our day is cold and dead, 

And the winds begin their snarling; 
All my linnets’ songs are fied, 

And you—are another's darling! 


So I stand apart to-night, 
While the viol throbs and flutters; 
Though the feast be spread in light , 
Yet its spectre wakes and mutters. 


In this cup of Rhenish wine, 

I pledge all things sad and human, 
And all hearts that ache like mi 

For a fair and faithless woman 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
es ABBOWS EOS: 
Maurice Treherne’s Temptation. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “Vv. V.,"’ “‘A MARBLE WOMAN," “BEHIND A 
MASK,"’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GHOSTLY REVEL. 


LESS me, how dull we all are 
to-night,” exclaimed Rose, as 
@) the younger portion of the party 
wandered listlessly about the 
drawing-rooms that evening, 
while my lady and the major 
played an absorbing game of 
piquet, and the general dozed 
peacefully at last. 

“T¢is because Maurice is not 
here; he always keeps us going, 
for he is a fellow of infinite re- 
sources,” replied Sir Jasper, 
suppressing @ yawn. 

*“‘Have him out then,” said 
Annon, 

“He wont come; the poor lad 
is blue to-night, in spite of his improvement. Some- 
thing is amiss, and there is no getting a word from 
him.” 

**Sad memories afflict him, perhaps,” sighed 
Blanche. 

** Don’t be absurd, dear, sad memories are all non- 
sense; melancholy is always indigestion, and nothing 
isso sureacure as fun,” said Rose, briskly. ‘I’m 
going tosend ina polite invitation begging him to 
come and amuse us. He’ll accept, I haven’ta doubt.” 

‘the message was sent, but to Rose’s chagrin a po- 
lite refusal was returned. 

“He shallcome. Sir Jasper, do you and Mr. Annon 
go as a deputation from us, and return without him 
at your peril,” was her command. 




















the sisters spoke of what all had observed. 

“How lovely Mrs. Snowdon looks to-night. I al- 
ways thought she owed half her charms to her skill 
in dress, but she never looked so beautiful as in that 
plain black silk, with those roses in her hair,” said 
Rose. ; 

‘“‘ What has she done to herself?” replied Blanche. 
“Tsee a change, but can’t account for it. She and 
Tavie have made some beaatifying discovery, for 
both look altogether uplifted and angelic all of a 
sudden.” ‘ 

‘*Here come the gentlemen, and, as I’m a Talbot, 
they haven’t got him!” cried Rose, as the deputation 
appeared, looking very crestfallen. “Don’t come 
near me,” sbe added, irefully, “ you are disloyal cow- 
ards, and I doom you to exile till I want you. Jam 
infinite in resources as well as this recreant man, 
and come he shall. Mrs. Snowdon, would*you mind 
asking Mr. Treherne to suggest something to wile 
away the rest of this evening? we are in despair, 
and can think of nothing, and you are all-powerful 
with him.” 

“T must decline, since he refuses you,” was the 
decided answer, as Mrs. Snowdon moved away. 

“ Tavie, dear, do go; we must have him; he always 
obeys you, and you would besuch a public benefactor, 
you know,” 

Without a word Octavia wrote a line and sent it by 
aservant. Several minutes passed, and the gentle- 
men began to lay wagers on the success of her trial. 
“He will not come for me, you may be sure,” said 
Octavia. As the words passed her lips he appeared. 

A general laugh greeted him, but taking no notice 
of the jests as his expense, he turned to Octavia, say- 
ing. quietly, ‘‘ What can I do for you, cousin?” 

His colorless face and weary eyes reproached her 
for disturbing him, but it was too late for regret, and 
she answered, hastily: 

“We are in want of some new and amusing occu- 
pation to wile away the evening. Can you suggest 
something appropriate?” 

““Why not sit round the hall fire and tell stories, 
while we wait to see the old year out, as we used todo 
long ago?” he asked, after a moment's thought. 

*T told you so! there it is, just what we want.” 
And Sir Jasper looked triumphant, 

“It’s capital—let us begin at once. It is after ten 
now, 80 we shall not have long to wait,” cried Rose, 
and taking Sir Jasper’s arm, she led the way to the 
hall. 

A great fire always burned there, and in winter 
time thick carpets and curtains covered the stone floor 
and draped the tall windows. Plants blossomed in 
the warm atmosphere, and chairs and lounges stood 
about invitingly. The party was soon seated, and 
Treherne was desired to begin. “ 

““We must have ghost-stories, and in order to be 
properly thrilling and effective, the lights must be 
put out,” said Rose, who sat next him, and spoke 
first, as usual. 

This was soon done, and only a ruddy circle of fire- 
light was left to oppose the rapt gloom that filled the 
hall, where shadows now seemed to lurk in every 
corner. ; 

‘Don’t be very dreadful, or I shall faint away,” 
pleaded Blanche, drawing nearer to Annon, for she 
had taken her sister’s advice, and laid close siege to 
that gentleman’s heart. 

“TI think your nerves will bear my little tale,” re- 
plied Treherne. ‘‘ When I was in India, four years 
ago, I had a very dear friend in my regiment—a 
Scotchman; I’m half Scotch myself, you know, and 
clannish, of course. Gordon was sent up the country 
on @ scouting expedition, and never returned. His 
men reported that he left them one evening to take 
@ survey, and his horse came home bloody and rider- 
less. We searched, but could not find a trace of him, 
and I was desperate to discover and avenge his mur- 
der. About a month after his disappearance, as I 
sat in my tent one fearfully hot day, suddenly the 
canvas door-flap was raised and there stood Gordon. 
I saw him as plainly as I see you, Jasper, and should 
have sprung to meet him, but something held me 
back. He was deathly pale, dripping with water, 
and in his bonny blue eyes was a wild, woful look 
that made my blood run cold. I stared dumbly, for 
it was awful to see my friend so changed and so un- 
earthly. Stretching his arm to me he took my hand, 
saying, solemnly, ‘Come!’ The touch was like ice; 
an ominous thrillran through me; I.started up to 
obey, and he was gone.” 

‘*A horrid dream, of course. 
Rose. 

With his eyes on the fire, and his left hand half 
extended, Treherne went on, as if he had not heard 
her: 

“*T thought it was a fancy, and soon recovered my- 
self, for no one had seen or heard anything of Gordon, 
and my native servant lay just outside my tent. A 
strange sensation remained in the hand the phantom 
touched. It was cold, damp and white. I found it 
vain to try to forget this apparition; it took strong 
hold of me; I told Yermid, my man, and he bid me 
consider it a sign that I was to seek my friend. That 
night I dreamed I was riding up the country in hot 
haste; what led me I know not, but I pressed on and 

on, longing to reach the end. A half-dried river 
crossed my path, and riding down the steep bank to 

ford it, I saw Gordon’s body lying in the shallow 

water looking exactly as the vision looked, I woke 

in a strange mood, told the story to my commanding 

officer, and, as nothing was doing just then, easily 

got leave of absence fora week. Taking Yermid, I 

set out on my sad quest. I thought it folly, but I 


Is that all?” asked 





could not resist the impulse that drew me on. For 
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They went, and while waiting their re-appearance | 








seven days I searched, and the strangest part of the 
story is that all that time I went on exactly as in the 
dream, seeing what I saw then, and led by the touch 
ofacoldhandon mine. On the seventh day reached 
the river, and found my friend’s body.” 

“How horrible!—is it really true?” eried Mrs. 
Snowdon. 

“As true as I am a living man; nor Is thatall; this 
left hand of mine never has been warm since that 
time. See and feel for yourselves.” 

He opened both hands, and all satisfied themselves 
that the left was smaller, paler and colder than the 
right. 

* Pray some one tell another story to put this out 
of my mind; it makes me nervous,” said Blanche. 

“T’ll tell one, and you may Jaugh to quiet your 
nerves. I want to have mine done with, sothat I can 
enjoy the rest with a free mind.” With these words 
Rose began her tale in the good old fashion. 

“Once upon a time, when we were paying a visit 
to my blessed grandmamma, I saw a ghost in this 
wise: The dear old lady was ill with a cold and kept 
her room, leaving us to mope, for it was very dull in 
the great lonely house. Blanche and I were both 
homesick, but didn’t like to leave till she was better, 
80 we ransacked the library and solaced ourselves 
with all manner of queer books. One day I found 
grandmamma very low and nervous, and evidently 
with something on her mind. She would say nothing, 
but the next day was worse, and I insisted on know- 
ing the cause, for the trouble was evidently mental. 
Charging me to keep it from Blanche, who was, and 
is, asad coward, she told me that a spirit had ap- 
peared to her two successive nights. ‘If it comes a 
third time, I shall prepare to die,’ said the foolish old 
lady. ‘No you wont, for I’lt come and stay with 
you and lay your ghost,’ I said. With some diffi- 
culty I made her yield, and after Blanche was asleep 
I slipped away to grandmamma, with a book and 
candle for-a long watch, as the spirit didn’t appear 
till atter midnight. She usually slept with her door 
unlocked, in case of fire or fright, and her maid was 
close by. That night I locked the door, telling her 
that spirits could come through the oak if they chose, 
and I preferred to have a fair trial. Well, I read and 
chatted and dozed till dawn and nothing appeared, 
80 I laughed at the whole affair, and the old lady pre- 
tended to be convinced that it was alla fancy. Next 
night I slept in my own room, and in the morning 
was told that not only grandmamma but Janet had 
seen the spirit. All in white, with streaming hair, 
a pale face and a red streak at the throat. It came 
and parted the bed curtains, looking in a moment, 
and then vanished. Janet had slept with grand- 
mamma, and kept a lamp burning on the chimney, 
so both saw it. Iwas puzzled, but not frightened; 
I never am, and I insisted on trying again. The door 
was left unlocked, as on the previous night, and I 
lay with grandmamma, a light burning as before. 
About two she clutehed me as I was dropping off. I 
looked, and there, peeping in between the dark cur- 
tains, was a pale face with long hair al! about it, and 
a red streak at thethroat. It was very dim, the light 
being low, but I saw it, and after one breathless 
minute sprang up, caught my foot, fell down with a 
crash, and by the time I was round the bed, nota 
vestige of the thing appeared. E was angry, and 
vowed I’d succeed at all hazards, though I'll confess 
Iwas just a bit daunted. Next time Janet and I 
sat up in easy chairs, with bright lights burning, and 
both wide awake with the strongest coffee we could 
make. Asthe hour drew near we got nervous, and 
when the white shape came gliding in Janet hid her 
face. I didn’t, and after one hook was on the point of 
laughing, for the spirit was Blanche walking in her 
sleep. She wore a coral necklace in those days, and 
never took it off, and her long Irair half hid her face, 
which had the unnatural, uncanny look somnambu- 
lists. always wear. I had the sense to keep still and 
tell Janet what to do, so the poor child went back un- 
waked, and grandmamma’s spirit never walked again 
for 1 took care of that.” 

“Why did you haunt the old lady?” asked Annon, 
as the laughter ceased. 

“TI don’t know, unless it was that I wanted to ask 
leave to go home, and was afraid to do it awake, so 
tried when asleep. I shall not tell any story, as I 
was the heroine of this, but wil? give my turn to you, 
Mr. Annon,” said Blanche, with a soft glance, which 
was quite thrown away, for the gentleman’s eyes 
were fixed on Octavia, who sat on a low ottoman at 
Mrs. Snowdon’s feet, im the full glow of the tirelight. 
“‘T’ve had very small experienee in ghosts, and can 
only recall a litthe fright Ionee had when a boy at 
college. 3’d beem out to a party, got home tired, 
couldn’t find my matches, and retired im the dark. 
Towards morning I woke, and glancing wp to see if 
the dim light was dawn or moonshime | was horrified 
to see a coffin standing at the bed’s foot. EI rubbed 
my eyes to be sure I was awake, and looked with al} 
my might. There it was,along black coffin, and I 
saw the white plate in the dusk, for the mvon was 

setting and my curtaim was not drawn. ‘It’s some 

trick of the fellows,” I thought; ‘I’M not betray my- 
self, but keep cool.’ Easy to say but bard to do, for 

it suddenly flashed into my mind that I might be in 

the wrong room. I glaneed about, but there were 

the familiar objects as usual, as far as the indistinct 

light allowed me to see, and I made sure by feeling 

on the wall at the bed’s head for my wateh-case. It 

was there, and mine beyond a doubt, being peculiar 

in shape and fabric. Had I been to a college wine 

party I could have aceounted for the vision, but a 

quiet evening in a grave professor’s well-conducted 

family could produce no ill effects. ‘It’s an optical 





illusion, or a prank of my mates; Yl sleep and tor- ‘* 


get it,’ said, and for a time endeavored to do so, 
but curiosity overeame my resolve, and soon I peeped 
again. Judge of my horror when I saw the sharp 
white outline of a dead face, whieh seemed to be 
peeping up from the coffin. It gave mea terrible 
shock, for [ was but a lad and had been fll. I hid my 
face, and quaked like a nervous girl, still thinking 
it some joke, and too proud to betray fear lest I should 
be laughed at. How }ong I lay there I don’t know, 
but when I looked again the face was farther out and 
the whole figure seemed rising slowly. The moon 
was nearly down, I had no lamp, and to be left in the 
dark with that awesome thing was more than I could 
bear. Joke or earnest, I must end the panie; and 
bolting out of my room 1 roused my neighbor. He 
told me I was mad or drunk, but lit a lamp and re- 
turned with me, to find my horror only a heap of 
elothes thrown on the table in sueh a way that, as 
the moon’s pale ight shot in, it struck upén my black 
student’s gown, with a white eard lying on it, and 
produced the effect of a coftfinand plate. The faee 
was a crumpled handkerehief, and what seemed hair 
a brown muffer. As the moon sunk, these outlines 
ehanged, and, incredible ag it may seem, grew likea 
face. My friend not having had the fright enjoyed 
the joke, and ‘coffins’ was my sobriquet for a long 
while.” 

“You get worse and worse. Sir Jasper, do vary 
the horrors by a touch of fun, or I shall run away,” 
said Blanche, glancing over her shoukler nervously. 

“T’ll do my best, and tell a story my uncle used to 
relate of his young days. I forget the name of the 
place, but it was some little country town famous 
among anglers. My uncle often went to fish, and 
always regretted that a deserted house near the trout 
stream was not occupied, for the inn was ineon- 
veniently distant. Speaking of this one evening, as 
he lounged in the landlady’s parlor, he asked why 
noone took it and let the rooms to strangers in the 
fishing season. ‘For fear of the ghostissess, your 
honor,’ replied the woman, and proeeeded to tell him 
that three distinet spirits haunted the house. In the 

garret was heard the hum of a wheel and the tap of 
high-heeled shoes, as the ghostly spinner went to 
and fro. In a chamber sounded the sharpening of a 
knife, followed by groans and the drip of blood. The 
eellar was made awful by askeleton sitting on a half- 
buried box and chuckling fiendishly. It seems a 
miser lived there once, and was believed to have 
starved his daughter in the garret, keeping her at 
work till she died. The second spirit was that of the 
girl’s rejected lover, who cut his throat in the cham- 
ber, and the third of the niiser who was found dead 
on the money chest he was too feeble to conceal. My 
unele laughed atalt this, and offered to lay the ghosts 
if any one would take the house. 

“ 'Phis offer got abroad, and a erusty od fellow ac- 
cepted it, hoping to turn a penny. He had a pretty 
girl, whose love had been thwarted by the oki man, 
and whose lover was going to sea indespair. My 
uncle knew this and pitied the yeung people. He 
had made acquaintance with a wandering artist, and 
the two agreed to conquer the prejudices against the: 
house by taking rooms there. They did so, and after 
satisfying themselves regarding the noises, consulted 
a wise old woman as to the best means of laying the 
ghosts. She told them if any young girl woukl pase 
anight im each haunted room, praying piously the 
while, that alb would be well. Peggy was asked. i¢ 
she would do it,and being a stout-hearted lass she 
eonsented, for a round sum, to try it. The first night 
wis in the garret, and Peggy, in spite of the prophe- 
sies of the village gossips, came out alive, though 
listeners at the door heard the wierd humming and 
tapping all night long. The next night all went weti, 
and from that time no more sharpening, groaning: or 
dripping was heard. Fhe third time she bade her 
friends good-by, and wrapped im ‘her red cloak,. with 
lamp and prayer-book, went down into the eellar. 
Alas for pretty Peggy? when day came she was 
gone, and with her the miser’s empty box, though 
his bones remained to prove how well she had done 
her work. 

“The town was Mm an uproar, and the ok man 
furious. Some said the devil had flown away. with 
her, others that the bones were hers, and all agreed 
that henceforth another ghost would haunt the house. 
My ancle and the artist did their best to comfort the 
father, who sorely reproached himself for thwasting 
the girl’s love, and deelared that if Jack would find 
herhe shoukl haveher. But Jack had sailed, and 
the okl man ‘ was left lamenting.’ The heuse-was 
freed from its umearthly visitors, however, for no 
ghost appeared, amd when my uncle left, old Martia 
found money and letter informing him that Peggy 
had spent her first two nights preparing for flight, 
and on the third had gone away to marry and sail 
with Jack. The noises had been produced by the 
artist, who was a ventriloquist, the skeleton had 
been smaggled from the surgeons, and the whole thing 
was a conspiracy to help Peggy and accommodate the 
fishermen.” 

“ It is evident that roguery is hereditary,” Awghed 
Rose, as the narrator paused. 

“ T strongly suspeet that Sir Jasper the second was 
the true hero of that story,” added Mra, Snowdom 

“ Think what you like, I’ve done my part, and leave 
the stage for you, madam.” 

“3 will come last. It is your turn, dear.” 

As Mrs. Snowdon softly uttered the last word, and 
Octavia leaned upon her knee with an affectionate 
glanee, Treherne leaned forward to cateh a glimpse 
of the two changed faces, and looked as if bewildeved 
when both smiled at him, as they sat hand im hand 
while the gir? told her story. 





“Long ago a famous actrest suddenly dropped 
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dead at the close of a splendidly played tragedy. She 
was carried home, and preparations were made to 
bury her. The play had been gotten up with great care 
and expense, and a fine actor was the hero. The 
public demanded a repetition, and an inferior person 
was engaged to take the dead lady’s part. A day’s 
delay had been necessary, but when the night came 
the house was crowded. They waited both before 
and behind the curtain for the debut of the new 
actress, with much curiosity. She stood waiting for 
her cue, but as it was given, to the amazement ofall, 
the great tragedienne glided upon the stage. Pale 
as marble, and with a strange fire in her eyes, strange 
pathos in her voice, strange power in her acting, she 
went through her part, and at the close vanished as 
mysteriously as shecame. Great was the excitement 
that night, and intense the astonishment and horror 
next day when it was whispered abroad that the 
dead woman never had revived, but had laid in her 
coffin before the eye8 of watchers all the evening, 
when hundreds fancied they were applauding her at 
the theatre. The mystery never was cleared up, and 
Paris was divided by two opinions; one that some 
person marvellously like Madame Z. had personated 
her for the sake of a sensation; the other that the 
ghost of the dead actress, unable to free itself from the 
old duties so full of fascination to an ambitious and 
successful woman, had played for the last time the 
part which had made her famous.” 

“ Where did you find that, Tavie? It’s very French, 
and not bad if you invented it,” said Sir Jasper. 

“T read it in an old book, where it was much 
better told. Now, Edith, there is just time for your 
tale.” 

As the word “Edith” passed her lips, again Tre- 
herne started and eyed them both, and again they 
smiled, as Mrs. Stowdon caressed the smooth cheek 
leaning on her knee, and looking full at him began 
the last recital. 

*“ You have been recounting the pranks of imagi- 
nary ghosts; let me show you the workings of some 
real spirits, evil and ‘good, that haunt every heart 
and home, making its misery or joy. At Christmas 
time, in a country house, a party of friends met to 
keep the holidays, and very happily they might have 
done so had not one person marred the peace of 
several, Love, jealousy, deceit and nobleness were 
the spirits that played their freaks with these people. 
The person of whom I speak was more haunted than 
the rest, and much tormented, being willful, proud 
and jealous. Heaven help her, she had had no one 
to exorcise these ghosts for her, and they goaded her 
todo much harm. Among these friends there were 
more than one pair of lovers, and much tangling of 
plots and plans, for hearts are wayward and mys- 
terious things, and cannot love as duty bids or pru- 
dence counsels. This woman held the key to all the 
secrets of the house, and having a purpose to gain, 
she used her power selfishly, furatime. To satisfy 
a doubt, she feigned a fancy for a gentleman who 
once did her the honor uf admiring her, and, to the 
great scandal of certain sage persons, permitted him 
to show his regard for-her, knowing that it was but 
a transient ton his part as well as upon 
hers. In the hands of this woman lay a secret which 
could make or mar the happiness of the best and 
dearest of the party. The evil spirits which haunted 
her urged her to mar their peace and gratify a sinful 
hope. On the other side, honor, justice and generosity 
prompted her to make them happy, and while she 
wavered theré came to her a sweet enchantress who, 
with a word, banished the tor ting ghosts forever, 
and gave the haunted woman a talisman to keep her 
free heuceforth.” 

There the earnest voice faltered, and with a sudden 
impulse Mrs. Snowdon bent her head and kissed the 
fair forehead which had bent lower and lower as she 

- wenton. Each listeher understood the truth, lightly 
veiled in that hasty fable, and each found in it a dif- 
ferent meaning. Sir Jasper frowned and bit his lips, 
Annon glanced anxiously from face to face, Octavia 
hid hers, and Treherne’s flashed with sudden intelli- 
gence, while Rose laughed low to herselt, enjoying 
the scene. Blanche, who was getting sleepy, said, 
with a stifled gape: 

“That is a very nice, moral little story, but I wish 
there had been some real ghosts in it.” 

“There was, will you come and see them?” 

As she put the question, Mrs. Snowdon rose ab- 
ruptly, wishing to end the seance, and beckoning 
them to follow glided up the great stairway. All 
obeyed, wondering what whim possessed her, and 
quite ready for any jest instore for them. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
JASPER. 


SHE led them to the north gallery, and pausing at 
the door, said, merrily: 
“The ghost, or ghosts rather, for there were two, 


the first to speak, for, angry with Mrs. Snowdon, yet 
thankful to her for making a jest to others of what 
had been earnest to him, he desired to hide his cha- 
grin under a gay manner, and taking Rose round 


| the waist was about to waltz away, as she proposed, 
saying, cheerily: 
“Come one and all, and dance the new year in,"’ 


when acry from Octavia arrested him, and turning 
he saw her stand, pale and trembling, pointing to the 
far end of the hali. 

Eight narrow gothic windows pierced either wall 
of the north gailery. A full moon sent her silvery 
light strongly in upon the eastern side, making 
broad bars of brightness across the fluor. No fires 
burned there now, and wherever the moonlight did 
not fall deep shadows lay. As Octavia cried out, all 
looked, and all distinctly saw a tall, dark figure 
moving noiselessly across the second bar of light tar 
down the hall, 

“Is it some jest of yours?” asked Sir Jasper of 
Mrs. Snowdon, as the form vanished in the shadow. 

“No, upon my*honor, I know nothing of it! I only 
meant to relieve Octavia’s superstitious fears by 
showing her our pranks,” was the whispered reply, 
as Mrs. Snowdon’s cheek paled, and she drew nearer 
to Jasper. 

“* Who is there?” called Treherne, in a command- 
ing tone. 

o answer, but a faint, cold breath of air seemed to 
sigh along the arched roof and die away as the dark 
figure crossed the third streak of mvonlight. A 
strange awe fell upon them all, and no one spoke, but 
stood watching for the appearance of the shape. 
Nearer and nearer it came, with soundless steps, and 
as it reached the sixth window its outlines were dis- 
tinctly visible. A tall, wasted figure, all in black, 
with a rosary hanging from the girdle, and a dark 
beard half concealing the face. 

“The Abbot’s ghost, and very well got up,” said 
Annon, trying to laugh but failing decidedly, for 
again the cold breath swept over them, causing a 
general shudder. 

“Hush!” whispered Treherne, drawing Octavia to 
his side with a protecting gesture. 

Once more the phantom appeared and disappeared, 
and as they waited for it to cross the last bar of light 
that lay between it and them, Mrs. Snowdon stepped 
turward to the edge of the shadow in which they 
stood, as if to contront the apparition alone. Out of 
the darkness it came, and in the full radiance of the 
light it paused. Mrs. Snowdon, being nearest, saw 
the face first, and utiering a faint cry dropped down 
upon the stone floor, covering up her eyes. Nothing 
human ever wore @ look like that of the ghastly, hol- 
low-eyed, pale-lipped countenance below the hood. 
All saw it and held their breath as it slowly raised a 
shadowy arm and pointed a shrivelled finger at Sir 
Jasper. 

“Speak, whatever you are, or I’ll quickly prove 
whether you are manor spirit!” cried Jasper fiercely, 
stepping for ward as if to grasp the extended arm, that 
seemed to menace him alone. 

An icy gust swept through the hall, and the phan- 
tom slowly receded intu the shadow. Jasper sprung 
after it, but nothing crossed the second stream of 
light, and nothing remained in the shade. Like one 
possessed by a sudden fancy he rushed down the 
gallery to find all fast and empty, and to return look- 
ing very strangely. Blanche had fainted away and 
Annon was bearing her out of the hall, Rose was 
clinging to Mrs. Snowdon, and Octavia leaned against 
her cousin, saying, in a fervent whisper: 

“Thank God it did not point at you!” 

“Am I then dearer than your brother?” he whis- 
pered back, 

There was no audible reply, but one little hand in- 
voluntarily pressed his, though the other was out- 
stretched toward Jasper, who came up white and 
startled but firm and quiet. Affecting to make light 
of it, he said, forcing a smile, as he raised Mrs. 
Snowdon: 

“ It is some stupid joke of the servants, let us think 
no more of it. Come, Edith, this is not like your 
usual self.” 

“It was nothing human, Jasper; you know it as 
wellasI. O, why did I bring you here to meet the 
warning phantom that haunts your house!” 

“Nay, if my time is near the spirit would have 
found me out wherever I might be. I have no faith 
in that absurd superstition—I laugh at and defy it. 
Come down and drink my health in wine from the 
Abbot’s own cellar.” 

But no one had heart for further gayety, and find- 
ing Lady Treherne already alarmed by Annon, they 
were furced to tell her all, and find their own be- 
wilderment deepened by her unalterable belief in the 
evil omen. 

At her command the house was searched, the ser- 
vants cross-questioned, and every effort made to dis- 
cover the identity of the apparition. All in vain; 
the house was as usual, and not a man or maid but 
turned pale at the idea of entering the gallery at mid- 
night. At my lady’s request, all promised to say no 
more upon the mystery, and separated at last to such 
sleep as they could enjoy. 

Very grave were the faces gathered about the 
breakfast table next morning, and very anxious the 
glances cast on Sir Jasper as he came in, late as 
usual, looking uncommonly blithe and well. Nothing 
serious ever made a deep impression on his mercu- 
rial nature. Treherne had more the air of a doomed 
man, being very pale and worn, in spite of an occa- 
sional gleam of happiness as he looked at Octavia. 
He haunted Jasper like a shadow all the morning, 
much to that young gentleman’s annoyance, for both 
his mother and sister hung about him with faces of 
ill-dissembled anxiety. By afternoon his patience 
gave out, and he openly rebelled against the tender 
guard kept over him. Ringing for his horse he said, 





decidedly : 


“I’m bored to death with the solemnity which 
pervades the house to-day, so I’m off for a brisk gal- 
Jop, before I lose my temper and spirits altogether.” 

“Come with me in the pony carriage, Jasper. 
I’ve not had a drive with you for a long while, and 
should enjoy it so much,” said my lady, detaining 
him. 

“ Mrs. Snowdon looks as if she needed air to revive 
her roses, and the pony carriage is just the thing for 
her, so I will cheerfully resign my seat to her,” he 
answered, laughing, as he forced himself from his 
mother’s hand. 

“Take the girls in the clarence, we all want a 
breath of air, and you are the best whip we know. 
Be gallant, and say yes, dear.” 

“No, thank you, Tavie, that wont do. Rose and 
Blanche are both asleep, and you are dying to go and 
do likewise, after your vigils last night. As a man 
and a brother I beg you’ll do so, and let me ride as I 
like.” 

“Suppose you ask Annon to join you—” began Tre- 
herne, with well-assumed indifference; but Sir Jasper 
frowned and turned sharply on him, saying, half- 
petulantly, half-jocosely: 

“Upon my life I should think I was a boy or a 
baby, by the manner in which you mount guard 
over me to-day. If you think I’m going to live in 
daily fear of some mishap, you are all much mistaken. 
Ghost or no ghost, I shall make merry while I can; 
@ short life and a jolly one has always been my motto, 
you know, so fare you well till dinner time.” 

They watched him gallop down the avenue, and 
then went their different ways, still burdened with a 
nameless foreboding. Octavia strolled into the con- 
servatory, thinking to refresh herself with the balmy 
silence which pervaded the place, but Annon soon 
joined her, full of a lover’s hopes and fears. 

‘Miss Treherne, I have ventured to come for my 
answer. Is my New Year to be a blissful or a sad 
one?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Forgive me if I give you an unwelcome reply, but 
I must be true, and so regretfully refuse the honor 
you do me,” she said, sorrowfully. 

“ May I ask why?” 

** Because I do not love you.” 

“And you do love your cousin,” he cried, angrily, 
pausing to watch her half-averted face. 

She turned it fully toward him, and answered, with 
her native sincerity: 

“ Yes, I do, with all my heart, and now my mother 
will not thwart me, for Maurice has saved my life, 
and I am free to devote it all to him.” } 

“Happy man, I wish 1 had been a cripple!” sighed 
Annon, then with a manful effort to be just and 
generous, he added, heartily, ‘Say no more, he de- 
serves you; I want no sacrifice to duty; I yield, 
and go away, praying Heaven to bless you now and 
always.” 

He kissed her hand and left her to seek my lady 
and make his adieux, for no persuasion could keep 
him. Leaving a note for Sir Jasper, he hurried away, 
to the great relief of Treherne, and the deep regret of 
Blanche, who, however, lived in hopes of another 
trial later in the season. 

“ Here comes Jasper, mamma, safe and well,” cried 
Octavia, an hour or two later, as she joined her mother 
on the terrace, where my lady had been pacing 
restlessly to and fro nearly ever since her son rode 
away. 

With a smile of intense relief she waved her hand- 
kerchief, as he came clattering up the drive, and 
seeing her, he answered with hat and hand. He 
usually dismounted at the great hall door, but a sud- 
den whim made him ride along the wall that lay 
below the terrace, for he was a fine horseman, and 
Mrs. Snowdon was looking from her window. As he 
approached, the p 1 
flew up just before the horse’s eyes as his master was 
in the actofdismounting. The spirited creature was 
startled, sprang part way up the low, broad steps of 
the terrace, and being sharply checked, slipped, fell, 
and man and horse rolled down together. 

Never did those who heard it forget the cry that 
left Lady Treherne’s lips as she saw the fall. It 
brought out both guests and servants, to find Octavia 
recklessly struggling with the frightened horse, and 
my lady down upon the stones with her son’s bleed- 
ing head in her arms. 

They bore in the senseless, shattered body, and for 
hours tried everything that skill and science could 
devise to save the young man’s life. But every effort 
was in vain, and as the sun set Sir Jasper lay dying. 
Conscious at last, and able to speak, he looked about 
him with a troubled glance, and seemed struggiing 
with some desire that overmastered pain and held 
death at bay. 

“1 want Maurice,” he feebly said, at length. 

* Dear lad, I’m here,” answered his cousin’s voice, 
from a seat in the shadow of the half-drawn curtains. 

“Always near when I need you. Many a scrape 
have you helped me out of, but this is beyond your 
power,” and a faint smile passed over Jasper’s lips 
as the past flitted before his mind. But the smile 
died, and a groan of pain escaped him as he cried, 
suddenly, “Quick! let me tell it before it is too late! 
Maurice never will, but bear the shame all his life 
that my dead name may be untarnished. Bring 
Edith; she must hear the truth.” 

She was soon there, and lying in his mother’s 
arms, one hand in bis cousin’s, and one on his sister’s 
bent head, Jasper rapidly told the secret which had 
burdened him for a year. 

“I did it; I forged my uncle’s name when I had 
lost so heavily at play that I dared not tell my moth- 
er, or squander more of my own fortune. I deceived 








Maurice, and let him think the cheque a genuine one; 


fled screaming, and one |’ 


I made him present it and get the money, and when 
all went well I fancied 1 was safe. But my uncle 
discovered it secretly, said nothing, and believing 
Maurice the forger, disinherited him. 1 never knew 

his till the old man died, and then it was too late. 
I confessed to Maurice, and he forgave me; he said, 
‘Iam helpless now, shut out from the werli, with 
nothing to lose or gain, and soon to be forgotten by 
those who once knew me, so let the suspicion of shame, 
ifany such there be, still cling to me, and do yuu go 
your way, rich, happy, honorable and untouched by | 
any shadow on your fame.’ Mother, I let him do it, 
unconscious as he was that many knew the secret sin, 
and fancied him the doer of it.” 

“Hush, Jasper, let it pass; 1 can bear it; I prom- 
ised your dear father to be yourstanch friend through 
life, and I have only kept my word.” 

‘God knows you have, but now my life ends, and 
I cannot die till you are cleared. Edith, I told you 
half the truth, and you would have used it against 
him had not some angel sent this girl to touch your 
heart. You have done your part to atone for the 
past, now let me do mine. Mother, Tavie loves him, 
he has risked lite and honor for me, repay him gener- 
ously and give him this.” 

With feeble touch Sir Jasper tried to lay his sister’s 

haud in Treherne’s, as he spoke; Mrs. Snowdon 
helped him, and as my lady bowed her head in silent 
acquiescence, a joyful smile shone on the dying man’s 
face. , 
“One more confession, and then I am ready,” he 
said, looking up into the face of the woman whom he 
had loved with ail the power of a shallow nature, 
“It was a jest to you, Edith, but it was bitter ear- 
nest to me, for I leved you, sintal as it was. Ask your 
husband to forgive we, and tell him it was better 1 
should die than live to mar a good man’s peace. Kiss 
me once, and make him happy for my sake.” 

She touched his cold lips with remorseful tender- 
ness, and in the same breath registered a vow to ubey 
that dying prayer. 

“Tavie dear, Maurice, my brother, God bless you 
both. Good-by, mother, he will be a better son than 
I have been to you.” ‘Then, the reckless spirit of the 
man surviving to the last, Sir Jasper laughed faintly, 
as he seemed to beckon some invisible shape, and died 
saying, gayly, ‘‘ Now, Father Abbot, lead on, I'll fol- 
low you.” . 





A year later three weddings were celebrated on th 
same day and in the same church. Maarice Tre 
herne, a well man, led up his cousin. Frank Annon 
rewarded Blanche’s patient siege by an unconditional 
surrender, and, to the infinite amusement of Mrs. 
Grundy, Major Royston publicly confessed himself 
out-generaled by merry Rose. The triple wedding 
feast was celebrated at Treherne Abbey, and no un- 
canny visitor marred its festivities, for never again 
was the north gallery haunted by the ghostly Abbot. 
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A Puzzle. 
Some years ago the following inscription, engraved 
on a fragment of stone, was discovered among the 
relics of au antiquarian, and its translation was un- 
known to all, some supposing it to refer to the Em- 
peror Claudian, till a lad one day spelt it out, and 
perhaps our readers can do the same: . 
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A Valuable Invention. 
A tire-lamp indicator, contrived by Mr. Ansell, 
combines a novel application of the small aneroid, for 
one of these instruments is comprised in the appa- 
ratus, and isso arranged, that as soon as the fatal 
gas presses on the vacuum-box, the hand points out 
the presence of fire-damp. At the same time, a gal- 
vanic battery is set in action, and rings a bell, which 
gives warning to all within hearing. In some situa- 
tions this instrument may be of service, but in others 
there might be risk that its adoption would lead to 
carelessness; for, after all, the best security for a 
mine is an efficient and constantly-watched system 
of ventilation, combined with thorough inspection of 
every part of the workings. 





A Large Barometer. 

Mr. John Browning bas produced an aneroid 
barometer of extravrdinary dimensions, as may be 
judged of from the fact that the face or dial-plate 
is two feet in diameter. The hand, for the sake ° 
of lightness, is made of aluminium, and it ranges 
over eighteen inches of the dial for every inch 
that the mercury in an ordinary barometer rises or 
falls. This giant aneroid is, moreover, so highly 
sensitive, that in windy weather the hand is always 
oscillating in accordance with variations of the at-, 
mospheric pressure, and it will indicate differences 
of height of a few feet only. This instrument 
would be valuable in an observatory, where a com- 
plete series of mete»rological observations was in 





progress. 











which frightened Patty were Sir Jasper and myself, 
meeting to discuss certain important matters which 
concerned Mr. Treherne. If you want to see spirits 
we will play phantom for you, and convince you of 
our power.” 

“Good, let us go and have a ghostly dance, asa 
proper finale of our revel,” answered Rose, as they 
flocked into the long hall. 

At that moment the great clock struck twelve, and 
all paused to bid the old year adieu. Sir Jasper was 
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“INCONSOLABILE.” 
I am waiting on the margin 
Of the dark cold rushing tide; 
All [ love have passed before me, 
And have reached the other side— 
Only unto me 4 passage 
Through the waters is dented. 


Mist and gloom o’erhang the river, 
Gloom and mist the landscape veil; 

Straining for the shores of promise, 
Sight, and hope, and feeling fail; 

Not a sigh, a breath, a motion, 
Answers to my feeble wail. 


Surely they have all forgot me, 

Mid the wonders they have found 
In the far enchanted mansions; 

Out of heart, and sight, and sound, 
Tere I sit, like Judah's daughters, 

Desolate upon the ground. 


Strangers’ feet the stream are stemming, 
Stranger faces pass me by, 

Willing some, and some reluctant, 
All have leave to cross but I— 

I the hopeless, all bereaved, 
Loathing life, that long to die! 


Be the river ne'er so turbid, 
Chill and angry, deep and drear, 
All my loved ones are gone over, 
Daunted not by doubt or fear; 
And my spirit reaches after, 
While I sit lamenting here. 


Happy waters that embraced them, 
Happier regions hid from sight, 
Where my keen, far-stretching vision, 
Dazed and baffled, lost them quite. 
Dread, immeasurable distance 
'Twixt the darkness and the light! 


And I know that never, never, 
Till this weak, repining breast 

Still its murmurs into patience, 
Yonder from the region blest 

Shall there break a streak of radiance, 
And upon the river rest. 


I shall hail the mystic token 
Brightening all the waters o'er, 

Struggle through the threatening torrent 
Till I reach the further shore, 

Wonder then, my blind eyes opened, 
That I had not trusted more. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“Tus, then, is your answer?” said George 
Gosling, in a voice that emotion rendered almost 
inarticulate. 

George was twenty-four. With the famed old 
baronetcy of which he was the representative, there 
had descended to him the estate of Gosling Graize, 
an‘ sixteen thousand a year. These, with bimself, 
he had placed at the dispogition of Miss Mildred 
Mulcaster, and, from the tone of his observation, it 
would appear that the young lady had decided in his 
disfavor. 

Sir George had been taken by surprise. The like 
bray be said of the ingenuous, single-hearted reader, 
when apprised that Miss Mulcaster had entered into 
deliberate engagements with her lover, accepting a 
betrothal ring, supplemented with gifts in:tumer- 
able; had written tu, or received from bim, as many 
letters as an ordinary postman of these degenerate 
days could lift; had polked, deux-tempsed, and other- 
wise circled with him at least one hundred and fifty 
miles; had, in effect, deported herself on all, or most 
occasions (for she was wayward and given to teasing), 
asan engaged young person should. 

“ This, then, is your auswer?” 

“Yes. ‘Take it,” said Miss Mulcaster; “ and,” 
extending ber white hands, “as they say in melo- 
dramas, be happy.” 

She was laughing. But George had not studied 
the map of that fuir face three anxious years for 
nothing. The laugh was a disguise. Therefore, 
though stricken with a miserable apprehension, he 
hesitated for an instant to accept his fate. 

* But, Mildred—”’ 

“ Miss Mulcaster—Sir George Gosling,” interrupted 
the young lady, a8 though reintroducing those par- 
ties on a new fvoting. 

George resumed : 

“You will, you must, forgive me, Mil—Miss Mul- 
caster—if, for the moment, I cannot successfully 
imitate your self-possession. It is @ great gift. I 
envy you. I will not ask—” 

“Don’t. It would be useless.” 

“ Mildred—can you justify this conduct?” 

“ J shall not try.” 

“I mean, to yourself?” 

“It is to myself I have already appealed—my 
calmer self. Fiattered at being at length consulted, 
that extremely ible and di t adviser frankly 
declares that the thing is impracticable—was never, 
in reality, within the limits of possibility—and that 
its ever having seemed so is a weakness on my—my 
common self’s part, only to be atoned for by an in- 
stant dismissal of the idea by my other self. You 
understgnd?” ° 

“Only,” replied George, with asad smile, “ that 
the plicated hinery of such s# court of appeal 
would, if generally adopted, greatly diminish the 
confidence we delight to repose in every act and word 
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“INCONSOLABILE.” 
I am waiting on the margin 
Of the dark cold rushing tide; 
All I love have passed before me, 
And have reached the other side— 
Only unto me a passage 
Through the waters is denied. 


Mist and gloom o’erhang the river, 
Gloom and mist the landscape veil ; 

Straining for the shores of promise, 
Sight, and hope, and feeling fail; 

Not a sigh, a breath, a motion, 
Answers to my feeble wail. 


Surely they have all forgot me, 

Mid the wonders they have found 
In the far enchanted mansions; 

Out of heart, and sight, and sound, 
Here I sit, like Judah's daughters, 

Desolate upon the ground. 


Strangers’ feet the stream are stemming, 
Stranger faces pass me by, 

Willing some, and some reluctant, 
All have leave to cross but I— 

I the hopeless, all bereaved, 
Loathing life, that long to die! 


Be the river ne’er so turbid, 
Chill and angry, deep and drear, 
All my loved ones are gone over, 
Daunted not by doubt or fear; 
And my spirit reaches after, 
While I sit lamenting here. 


Happy waters that embraced them, 
Happier regions hid from sight, 
Where my keen, far-stretching vision, 
Dazed and baffled, lost them quite. 
Dread, i Bs thee, 
*Twixt the darkness and the light! 





And I know that never, never, 
Till this weak, repining breast 

Still its murmurs into patience, 
Yonder from the region blest 

Shall there break a streak of radiance, 
And upon the river rest. 


I shall hail the mystic token 
Brightening all the waters o’er, 

Struggle through the threatening torrent 
Till I reach the further shore, 

Wonder then, my blind eyes opened, 
That I had not trusted more. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN_EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘THis, then, is your answer?” said George 
Gosling, in a voice that emotion rendered almost 
inarticulate. 

George was twenty-four. With the famed old 
baronetcy of which he was the representative, there 
had descended to him the estate of Gosling Graize, 
and sixteen thousand a year. These, with bimself, 
he had placed at the dispogition of Miss Mildred 
Mulcaster, and, from the tone of his observation, it 
would appear that the young lady had decided in his 
disfavor. ’ 

Sir George had been taken by surprise. The like 
bray be said of the ingenuous, single-hearted reader, 
when apprised that Miss Mulcaster had entered into 
deliberate engagements with her lover, accepting a 
betrothal ring, supplemented with gifts instumer- 
able; had written tu, or received from him, as many 
letters as an ordinary postman of these degenerate 
days could lift; had polked, deux-tempsed, and other- 
wise circled with him at least one hundred and fifty 
miles; had, in effect, deported herself on all, or most 
occasions (for she was wayward and given to teasing), 
as an engaged young person should. 

“ This, then, is your answer?” 

“Yes. ‘Take it,” said Miss Mulcaster; “ and,” 
extending ber white hands, “as they say in melo- 
dramas, be happy.” 

She was laughing. But George had not studied 
the map of that fair face three anxious years for 
nothing. The laugh was a disguise. Therefore, 
though stricken with a miserable apprehension, he 
hesitated for an instant to accept his fate. 

**But, Mildred—”’ 

“ Miss Mulcaster—Sir George Gosling,” interrupted 
the young lady, as though reintroducing those par- 
ties on a new footing. 

George resumed: 

“You will, you must, forgive me, Mil—Miss Mul- 
caster—if, for the moment, I cannot successfully 
imitate your self-possession. It is a great gift. I 
envy you. I will not ask—” 

“Don’t. It would be useless.” 

“ Mildred—can you justify this conduct?” 

* J shall not try.” 

**T mean, to yourself?” 

“Tt is to myself I have already appealed—my 
calmer self. Filattered at being at length consulted, 
that extremely sensible and discreet adviser frankly 
declares that the thing is impracticable—was never, 
in reality, within the limits of possibility—and that 
its ever having seemed so is a weakness on my—my 
common self’s part, only to be atoned for by an in- 
stant dismissal of the idea by my other self. You 
understgnd?” be 
“Only,” replied George, with asad smile, “that 
the plicated hinery of such a court of appeal 
would, if generally adopted, greatly diminish the 
confidence we delight to repose in every act and word 








of those we love. Ah, Mildred—there, forgive me— 
we are creatures of habit; is it only now that you 
have deemed it worth the pains to inquire, of one 
or both these differing selves, what were your feel- 
ings towards me? Now ?” 

“No. Iknew them. They have never changed,” 
said Mildred, slightly flushing. 

“How! Not changed? And our union impos- 
sible.” 

“Quite. I abandon it, taking every consequence.” 

“And your words—your professions—” 

“Go—as bets do—with the stakes!” laughed the 
young beauty, recklessly. But the still augmenting 
color entered a sufficing protest against this assump- 
tion of indifference. 

“‘And—and those presents?” stammered George— 

“Await your disposal, sir.” 

She pointed haughtily to a side-table, absolutely 
laden with articles of the costliest kind. 

‘*Good Heavens!” said the young man—“ that was 
not my meaning. I appealed to these things but as 
witnesses of the position in which we stood to one 
another. Your acceptance alone gave them value. 
At least, spare me the pain of looking upon what you 
approved—accepted—have used and worn. Bestow 
them upon whom you will, destroy them, do anything 
but fill my rejected hand with my gitts, alike deem- 
ed worthless.” 

‘“*T am too easily entreated, much too easily,” said 
Mise Mildred, looking so exquisitely beautiful, that 
poor George’s heart thrilled with a wild despair. 
“ But, on certain conditions, I may grant you this 
one thing. Do you hear, sir? It must be distinctly 
provided and understood, that, neither by look, word, 
nor deed, will-you ever recur to the position we have 
lately held to one another. Do you agree?” 

**Tam at your mercy. But—” 

“Now, remember, I never threaten. I act,” said 
the imperious young lady. “The coolest footing of 
ordinary acquaintance. Think of me, when you 
must think (and don’t say I didn’t frankly warn you 
against doing so at all), no worse than ci ti 





had no effect.” 


amelioration of my patronymic. 
caster permitted her engagement to continue.” 


would have pined, succumbed.” 


good morning.” 


wife.” 


young lover, “if you are content to be poor—” 
“Tam not,” said Mildred, frankly. 


my name?” 
‘I have proved to you that I cannot help myself, 


hateaa 





seem to demand, for, somehow, I would like to re- 
tain the—the fringe—the hem, though somewhat 
frayed—of your good opinion—honest simple gar- 
ment asit was! And now, Sir George Gosling, as I 
believe I have already remarked, farewell! Be 
happy.” 

She rose, with a company-air, to which George 
would have preferred a stab, and seemed expecting 
him to leave her. But the young man still hesitated. 
The enigma was yet unsolved. 

“Miss Mulcaster,’’ he said, very calmly, “I have 
bowed to your decision, and, to the utmost of my 
ability, I will observe your somewhat difficult con- 
ditions. I*put aside all pretence of a right to ques- 
tion you, only as a matter of further generosity on 
your part, do I entreat of you to furnish me with 
some clue to the fault—the misadventure—I know 
not how to term it—that has produced this chang 
You see I do not plead for a reversal of the sentence, 
I do but inquire its provocation.” 

Mildred looked sorrowfully at the imploring face of 
her young lover. 

“You ask what you have done? Nothing.” 

“Nothing? No fault?” 

** None—of your own.” 

“ What, then, can you mean?” 

“The errors of one generation,” said the young 
lady, gravely, ‘“‘are frequently adopted by its suc- 
cessors. So far, Sir George, you cannot be held guilt- 
less, and must, at all events, bear the penalty, like 
others of your name.” 

“My ancestors have not, I believe, been wholly 
undistinguished,” replied the young man, with quiet 
dignity. ‘True, in the course of a descent of more 
than twenty generations, some unworthy deed may 
have cast a temporary stain on our escutcheon, 
but—” 

“The crime to which I refer,” said Miss Mulcas- 
ter, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘ has been 
transmitted—willfully and wittingly—from sire to 
son. Your n—n—” 

The word was lost in a suffocating sob. Mildred 
was weeping without restraint. 

“* My what?” said her bewildered lover. 

“N—na—name!” 

“Name! What name?” 

“Nonsense! You know I like G—George,” sob- 
bed the young lady. “It’s the—oth—the other. 
How your e—eldest ancestor could havec—come by 
it, isa m—mys—mystery. Stupid old b—b—booby!” 
“ Booby!” repeated George, aghast. 

“Enough of this,” exclaimed the spirited young 
beauty. ‘No power on earth would induce me to 
appear in society burdened with the style and title of 
Lady Gosling, And that is the secret you wanted.” 

There was something in her manner that, en- 
amored as he was, irritated George. He drew him- 
self up rather haughtily. 

“Seeing that it is the prevailing custom,” he re- 
marked, “ for ladies to assume the name of those 
they honor with their hands, Miss Mulcaster must 
surely have had this terrific condition within her 
contemplation when she engaged herself to my un- 
worthy self.” 

“(She had,” replied the young lady—“she had, 
however, reasonable grounds for hoping that the 
absurdity which, you yourself must admit, attaches 
to your name, might be softened—either by return- 
ing to what, I make no doubt, was the original spell- 
ing—Gausselin—or by the simple introduction of at 
in the middle, Gostling, you know—which, with the 
o very long, wouldn’t be so bad. Both these hints 
were suggested to you—once by dear mamma, once 








by Louey—but, except eliciting a display of temper 


forward—“ all that I have said is true. Granted, 
late than too late.” And she held out her hand. 
“ For pity’s sake, reflect,” said George. 


hands, and go.” 


her. . 
As the young baronet rode down the lime avenu: 
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affection. 


gardener’s boy. 


obligingly performed by the pursuer herself. 
Upon the death of General Mulcaster, his widow 
gave up her town-house, and, with her two children 


ten—came to reside at The Haie,a pretty but not 
very extensive property, some five or six miles from 
Gosling Graize. ; 

There was no talk now of little husbands and wives. 
Miss Mulcaster, aged thirteen, understood no ribald 
jesting with her dignity. With this young lady the 
process of spoiling—instituted by her father—had 
been carried out with such fidelity and success by her 
mother, that, but for the child’s really generous and 
loving nature, she would have been the most intol- 
erable little tyrant that ever ruled a household. Few 
could resist the spell of her marvellous beauty; fewer 
still the thousand witcheries the little despot had at 





her command, As for the household themselves, 


for which, I dare Say, you were afterwards sorry (if 
you were not, it wasn’t my fault), the remonstrance 


“Fancy remonstrating with a man on the name 
his fathers have borne for six centuries!” said George. 
“T should have been greatly to blame if I had allow- 
ed you for one moment to believe that I could com- 
ply with either of your ingenious schemes for the 
Still, Miss Mul- 


“She did. (It’s a capital idea of yours, that of 
speaking in the third person, as if I were at the an- 
tipodes.) Miss Mulcaster, sir, acted as you describe. 
She was, in some respects, a very remarkable woman 
possessing considerable strength of mind, and sin- 
gular persistence in purpose. She fought with her 
own prejudices, and imagined, at one time, she had 
overcome them. She liked—she honored—nay, well, ! ity 
she loved—the bearer of a hideou# name. But, un- 
der the actual burden of that namg, her nature 


‘Enough, Miss Mulcaster,” said the young baronet, | d 
thoroughly roused. ‘I have the honor to wish you 


“TI am not jesting, Geo—Sir George,”—(and the 
young lady became suddenly grave). ‘Do not leave 
me under a false impression. I did strive—strive 
honestly—to overcome what you are free to call my 
folly, but in vain. It is most unfortunate. Any 
other name I could have borne. But, so longas you 
remain a Gosling, George, I cannot, will not, be your 


“You are aware thata change of name involves 
the loss of the estate; but, Mildred,” added the 


“Can this be so? Neither share my poverty nor 


said Mildred. “I ama naughty, foolish girl, and 
should have no excuse, had I not, with all my might, 
this strange feeling. You are very good 
and generous, and, if I have pretended to treat. the 
matter lightly, it was because I dared not approach 
it ina serious spirit. George, forgive me,” and the 
beautiful head,-under the influence of one of Mil- 
dred’s rare touches of feeling, stooped penitently 


should have known my weakness sooner; but better 


“ That’s nonsense,” retorted Mildred, imperious to 
the last. “George, I tell you it is all over; shake 


Sir George took the little cold white hand, adorned 
with one ring—a beautiful sapphire—his first gift 
(she had retained that), and held it wistfully for a 
moment. In one month it was to have been his own. 
He looked at it, dropped it as if it had given him a 
mortal sting, gazed once in Mildred’s face, and left 


just beginning to be touched with the first tints of 
autumn, he felt as if the summer of his own life had 
departed too. He might live on this many @ year, 
live to pardon the wrong he had sustained, live to 
marry some other than Mildred, perhaps to tell, in 
after years—names suppressed—the warning story of 
his first youthful passion. But the first, the peer- 
less flower of love had been rudely stricken down 
ungathered; and there are hearts which, in such a 


George reviewed the whole history of his blighted 
He had known Mildred nearly twenty 
years—at all events, at their first interview, the 
young lady, clad in a white spencer, a frill, and a 
coral necklace, came, led by her nurse, to pass the 
day with his sister Clara. Thb intimacy increased. 
There were adventurous excursions upon a rocking- 
horse—an exceedingly restive animal, which Mildred 
would only consent to mount on condition that 
George restrained him firmly by the bit. There was 
a long-remembered gooseberry-raid, in which blood 
was shed and a frock severely compromised; like- 
wise a long and fond inspection of that inexhaustible 
_| Phenomenon, the golden fish; and, finally, a tiptoe 
visit to the extraordinary novelty of a chaffinch’s 
nest, redeemed, at a ransom of twopence, from the 


Even at this early period, the question of a mat- 
rimonial alliance had been apparently mooted, sines 
George, rescuing his love from a gloomy dungeon of 
three chairs, escaped with her on the rocking-horse, 
the lady holding on, with difficulty, by the untrust- 
worthy tail. Overtaken, in a distant province of 
Tartary, by a pursuing band composed of Clara Gos- 
ling, the fugitives surrendered, but only on condition 
of being united on the spot, the ceremony being 


—Mildred being, at the time, thirteen, and Louisa 


they had long been willing bond-slaves, the only 
strife among them being which should be the readier 
to obey. 

it was, perhaps, sister Louey, bright and clever as 
her elder, and so pretty that, but for a sister so un- 
fairly fair, she might have been the spoiled one—it 
was Loney alone who dared, on very great and criti- 
cal ocGacivns, to Tun to the sovereign’s will. 
On some of these, poor Louey—like other too-forward 
revolutionists—had been the victim of a cruel treach- 
ery. Her mother—her very mother—after insti- 
gating her, by every species of argument, to insur- 
tection, would, if the movement failed, after a feeble 
demonstration of support, desert her ally, and, craven 
as she was, purchase immunity by openly denounc- 
ing the mutiny she had fomented! 

There had occurred one period of intense perplex- 
It had been hinted by a devoted band of real 
well-wishers—nay, was tacitly admitted at The Haie 
itself—that a brief interval of school between Miss 
Mulcaster’s childhood and hood would be 

y advantag to the latter. But how to 
effect it? School! School for the indomitable Mil- 
dred—petted, willtul idol, whom one and all bad 
joined in placing beyond the pale of restraint or re- 
proof of any kind! But for the heroic devotion of 
Louisa, nothing would, perhaps, bave been done. 
She, who was to have remained at home, undertook 
not only to present the project to her sister’s mind, 
but, in the event of success, to accompany her, as 
school-mate and general attendant, her duties being 
to dress, soothe, and comfort her, assist her with her 
lessons, take her punishments, if any, and generally 
abet and promote all such whims, fancies and eccen- 
tricities as might be found compatible with scholastie 
life. 

Louey’s proposal elicited but little surprise. It was, 
everybody felt, a natural thing, and merely fell to 
Louey, as it were, in the line of duty, no other slave 
being eligible for the offive required. So, gravely 
kissing her mother, as though she were bound on 
some remote and perilous mission, Louisa sowght her 
sister. 

To the unspeakable amazement of the whole house, 
Miss Mulcester received the unexpected representa- 
tion not only with clemency, but with pleasure. She 
had been in search of a new idea. She was a little 
I | wearied of always having her own way. ‘ School!” 
School was the very thing she had been wanting. 
(Louey assentel.) When sliould they go? ‘To- 
day? 

In about three months, Mrs. Mulcaster made her 
final selection of a school. There were but seven 
pupils, and the terns, owing to the carriage and 
ladies’-mai’s, were somewhat high; but the oppor- 
tunity of two vacancies with Mrs. Lofthouse was not 
to be let slip, and thither, accordingly, the young 
ladies repaired. 

About this period George Gosling quitted Eton, 
and went toa German university; and, with,the ex- 
ception ofa few weeks, during which heand Mildred 
e | did not meet, was not again in England until the 
decease of his father summoned him, at the age of 
twenty-two, to take possession of Gosling Graize and 
the oldest baronetcy in Britain. 

Prepared as George was to find his little wife 
grown into a lovely woman, he was absolutely start- 
led by her excessive beauty, and scarcely less so by 
the extraordinary facility with which she seemed to 
have acquired accomplishments not often perfected 
in an ordinary lifetime. Her governess, Mrs. Loft- 
house, hal managed, with excellent tact, to. win the 
child’s love and confidence from the outset, and, be- 
coming warmly interested in the beautiful but un- 
disciplined little genius that had come under her care, 
labored so successfully to develop Ler singular gifts, 
that when, at the end of four years, the young lady, 
duly completed, made her entry into society, she at 
once carried it by storm. 

George Gosling, returning to England just as Miss 
Mulcaster made her triumphant sally from the am- 
bush of Mrs. Lofthouse’s, hastily enrolled himself 
among her slaves, and, skillfully using the oppor- 
tunities afforded at certain seasons by the vicinity of 
the country resid , sobn d his many 
competitors, and became an affianced husband. 

Tt was an unwise pr g of the rejected lover, 
as he rode mournfully under the yellowing trees, to 
trace back this history. Before it was half finished, 
his stolid resignation had melted quite away. ‘“ Not 
win her, after all? And- who- who, then—” He 
looked round, as if to assure himself that he was not 
riding in a dream. Not so happy. There were the 
familiar paths and trees. He passed the famous 
larch-tree, pride of The Haie, one hundred and thirty 
feet from crest to root. 

“Steadfast, old boy!” said George, giving it an 
envious lash with his whip as he passed. “Quiet, 
jade,” to his startled mare. ‘ Will youdance? Ho, 
then, for a rattling gallop! Ho, for a frantic leap! 
Going—going to be married!” he shouted, waving his 
hat in the siras his mare bounded forward. “ But 
ho, the bride! Where’s my bride? Hurrah, my 
ladies! Who will be Dame Gosling? Stay—I have 
it. I will have my fancies—my caprices, too. Home 
—home! And, as I ama living man, the first wo- 
man I speak with—marriageable and consenting— 
shall be my wife! I swear it—I swearit. Yes, by 
this living face of nature.” He pulled up, took off 
his hat, and turned his excited face to the sky. 
“And may my pledge, if broken, bear the penalty of 
a violated cath! I will ride home, and the first wo- 
man I meet shall be my wife. Conditioned always ” 
—his heart gave a half-hopeful thrill—‘‘that she 
will not relent. And, by Heaven, I will put that to 
the issue!” 
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The next moment he had wheeled his horse, and 
was speeding towards The Haie. As fortune would 
have it, Mildred was coming out, flower-basket and 
scissors in hand. Gravity—a rare visitant—always 
became Mildred. She was grave now, and when, as 
George, dismounting and leading his horse, came to 
meet her, she lifted up her vidlet eyes with not well- 
pleased astonishment, the young man thought he 
had never till that moment fully realized the true 
character of her loveliness. 

“Returned?” she said, the smooth brow slightly 
contracting, but expanding again, as she noticed his 
agitated face. ‘‘ Heavens, what is the matter?” 
“You ask that!” said George, bitterly. Then he 
added, ‘‘ Miss Mulcaster, I have returned to tell you, 
what I have already done in acquiescence with your 
decision. In losing you, I lose all that constitutes 
the worth of buman affection. Henceforth, it isa 
matter of indifference to me what objects cross me, 
or their int ts with mine. So, listen; 
you who, for two years, owned yourself my affianced 
wife. My heart, Mildred, gni no deg of 
content. If you will not be my wife, all women are 
the same to me. I have sworn, in the face of Heaven, 
that, if you persist in,this destruction of my hopes, I 
will return by the way I came, and take to wife the 
first woman 1 may see—no matter of what station— 
willing to accept what you have cast away.” 
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Mildred gazed at him fora moment, as if consid- 
ering whether he were in jest or not. Then she 
burst into a silvery laugh, and clapped her little 
hands, like a pleased child. 
“An excellent idea! George, George—what a ro- 
mance it would make! May I tell mamma?” 
* You do not believe me, then?” said the young 
man, with heightened color. 
Mildred’s manner changed: . 
* Believe that you would so far forget what is du 
to,yourself, your friends, your renowned ancestors, 
of whom you are so proud—believe that, had you 
actually formed a resolution so preposterous, you 
would have been guilty of the additional folly of 
using it against me, as a weapon of insult and 
menace?” 
“ Farewell, Miss Mulcaster,” said George. And 
he rode away. 
When Mrs. Mulcaster and her youngest daughter 
returned from their drive, they perceived at a glance 
that something had ruffled the tranquillity of the 
spoiled sovereign; and, by dint of respectful cross- 
examination, at length elicited the startling truth. 
George was dismissed! George—the old playmate, 
friend, accepted suitor, betrothed husband—banished 
to the Siberia of distant civility, without recall. 
Perhaps, fur the first time in her life, Mrs. Mul- 
caster experienced a burning desire to box her dar- 
ling’s ears. The latter had never been at the pains 
to conceal her aversion to George’s unlucky name, 
but none dreamed that it was se deeply rooted. Sac- 
rifice an amiable, honorable man, whom she un- 
questionably liked (not to tion sixteen th d 
a year!) for aname,a word! Dismiss the familiar 
George into the region of ordinary acquaintance— 
perhaps alienate him perhaps goad him 
into sowe foolish alliance, such as, in his passion, he 
had hinted at! ; 
“ Child, child!” cried Mrs. Mulcaster, breaking all 
allegiance, and wringing her hands in despair, “‘ what 
—what have you done?” 
The child evinced on this occasion a less imperious 
bearing, and made a far more feeble fight than might 
have been expected of her. Still, the necessity of 
defending her prerogative induced her to vindicate 
with some warmth her title—so long ‘allowed—to do 
precisely as she pleased. She really could not un- 
derstand the unprovoked attack thus made upon her, 
and by those from whom, of all others, she had a 
right to look for solace and support. Two to one 
(Louey had not opened her lips) was usually con- 
sidered unfair odds, and, but for a sense of duty, she 
would decline a controversy conducted on such prin- 
ciples. 
What was the duty? Why, the duty she owed her 
sex, which was that of her assailants, to check the 
proud pretensions, the cool self-sufficiency, of those 
who preferred their suit, just as it such a thing as 








you!” she said, in a fretting tone. 


see how it annoys me—yet you pursue the subject.” 


pleaded poor Mrs. 
Louey.” 


said Mildred, with dignity. 
ma had spoken. Her looks, however, were eloquent 
—and I repeat—” 

bad. Is it not, Louisa?” 


ly, “and I—” 


“ Perbaps,” said Miss Louisa, unguardedly, 
“George recollected that Sally was the usual por- 
tress.” 

“He did nothing of the sort,” said Mildred, de- 
cisively. ‘I wonder, Louey, you dare to make 80 
unworthy a suggestion.” 

** It was a foolish observation, my love,” said her 
mother. “ Your sister, I am sure, already regrets 
having made it.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Louey, hardily. 

“Hush, my dear. (Footstool nearer to your sister. 
So.) Now then, who is there at Gosling Graize?” 

“ No visitors at all,” said Louisa. “As to the ser- 
vants, if you can possibly allude to them, they’re 
almost all oldish and—and fattish—the cook enor- 
mous! Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, is laid up with 
rheumatism. But really, dearest mother, we may 





«That wicked George! I declare I cannot forgive 
him. Vexing my pretty rose.” 

“Tam going to bed,” responded the flower ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Come up to me, some of you, in two hours, 
and see if I require anything. Knock softly, and if 
I don’t answer, go away.” 

And her majesty withdrew. 

But she did not go to bed. Mildred sat looking in 
her glass for half an hour. It wasa habit she had, 
holding these tete-a-tetes with herself. Howsoever, 
on this occasion, the parties did not agree. She rose | n 
pettishly, went to the window, and leaned forth. 
Restless and out of sorts as she was, the calm face of 
nature, preparing for repose, seemed to rebuke with 
its serenity the selfish passi that thed within 
her perplexed bosom. Conscience, suddenly awak- 
ing, began, in accents stern and inexorable—more 
t, as it seemed, in the vesper-hush—to accuse 
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spare ourselves these grotesque conjectr That 
George will do hif best to keep his wicked vow, or 
whatever he chooses to call it, I think very probable. 
But his safety lies in the respect of those about him. 
Not one of the household would be so forgetful of all 
decency, so wanting induty, as to regard such a 
proposal as anything more than a boyish jest!” 

Mrs. Mulcaster coughed gently. She had seen 
something more of the world and its ways than her 
daughter. That look of manifest uneasiness pro- 
voked the petted Mildred. 
“TI do think, mamma—it is positively cruel in 

° 


“*Cruel,’ dear? Inme? Todo what?” 
“To make so much of such nonsense. You must 


Idid not say one word,” 
Mulcaster. ‘I appeal to 


“Pursue, my dear! 


Louey came gallantly to the rescue. 

‘*Mamma said nothing, Mildred. It was I.” 
**T am obliged, Louisa, by your flat contradiction,” 
“ But I neversaid mam- 


“Mildred, Mildred,” said her mother, “this is too 
“It is unkind and unfair,” said the latter, warm- 


Mildred burst into tears. 
* Louisa, Louisa!” exclaimed Mrs. Mulcaster, 
turning fiercely on her ally. ‘‘ How dare you address 
your elder sister in that tone? Do, I beg, restrain 
that impetuosity of temper. There! Wipe the 
pretty eyes. Come, now—compose yourself. Hark, 
love! A visitor!” 

Mildred started, and became composed. 
A few moments, and Colonel Lugard was announ- 
ced. He had been taking his evening ride, and, as 
was his frequent wont, dropped in for a chat with his 
fair neighbors. 
In the course of conversation, the colonel observed: 
“ By-the-by, I had what I might almost call an 
adventure! I was cantering up to the Graize, to 
have a word with Gosling. Good fellow, George. 
Rides capitally to hounds. I wish he’d take them 
himself out of the hands of that mere horse-jockey, 
Screwtop! As I was saying, I was riding up the 
park, when my horse made a furious swerve. It 
needed the old dragon grip, to avoid measuring my 
length on George’s turf, so startled was my ustally 
steady old hunter at what he had seen. And what 
do you think it was? A young lady, Miss Mulcaster. 
Yes, Miss Louisa—a beautiful young lady! We had 
come suddenly upon her, seated between two trees, 
and either her surprising beauty, or else a scarlet 


thrown my horse into the consternation I have de- 
scribed. I had managed to drop my whip in the 
manceuvre; but even before my groom, Will Crooke, 
could ride up, the yoting lady had stepped gracefully 
forward, and placed it in my hand. Her hood fell 
back as she did so—and, by Jove!” The colonel 
stopped, as if quite overcome by the remembrance. 
“Who upon earth could she be?” said Mrs. Mul- 
caster, looking at her daughters. 
“Who indeed?” resumed the colonel. ‘She was 
plainly, nay, humbly dressed. I should call her of 
the cottage class, for I noticed that her hand, though 
well-shapen, and critically clean, was not especially 


thing that covered her head and shoulders, had 


her in such wise, that her willful heart gave way. 
She began, culprit-like, to palliate her doings. 

“ T was mad,” she found herself murmuring, as in 
miserable extenuation. ‘I was not mistress of my- 
self. The resolution came’’- (from the days of Eve 
temptation has always “come”)—‘ on the sudden. 
{f I had reflected—reasoned. But I never can re- 





reasoned with me. I think I remember being angry 
that he didn’t. Then, to be threatened! Stay, 
though, did he threaten? Good heaven! if he 
should do it! Who can this girl be, cast in his way 
at this unhappy moment? Whatshallido? What 
can be done? Fool that I have been! false to my 
word, to my peace; for now 1 know that I loved him, 
and, in refusing him for his detestable name, I have 
but proved myself a truer Gosling than he!” , 
With something between a giggle and a sob, the 
beautiful head sank down, and the voice lost itself in 
genuine tears. 
When the obedient Louisa, followed by a maid 
bearing tea and other restoratives, came as com- 
manded to her sister’s chamber, a startling change 
had come over the spoiled one. She was afiable, not 
to say humble, thanked and caressed her sister, as 
she had not done since their school-days—sent her 
love and duty to dearest mamma (who received the 
latter consignment, at all events, with profound as- 
tonishment), declaring she was well, better, in fact, 
than usual—and begged to be left quite alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


GOSLING GRAIZE had been all that day, since the 
meridian, in a considerable stir. Mrs. Turnover, the 
cook, had received an unexpected visit from her 
niece, Esther Vann, a young lady holding the lucra- 
tive post of unremunerated nursery-governess, in a 
poor but respectable tamily, some few miles distant. 
Esther was little more than seventeen, but had, 
like Bellario’s representative, a mind ‘‘ more elder 
than her years.” A richer rosebud than Esther 
never brightened a cottage-garden. What might 
have fallen to Esther’s lot, had she been born ina 
higher station, we cannot say. As it was, she mere- 
ly won all the hearts with which the course of a quiet 
humble existence brought her in contact. She had 
known no schooling, beyond what was attainable in 
her native village; all she knew beside, and that was 
not a little, being due to self-education and industry. 
Esther was already known at the Graize, and her 
unlooked-for appearance, at a moment, too, when the 
master’s absence left everybody more at liberty, 
created a complete jubilee; all the domestics, save 
Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, who was an invalid, 
vying with each other to make welcome their bright 
young visitor. 
“‘Ifever I see such a blessed creetur in my life!” 
said Dolly, the dairymaid. ‘She have no more pride 
than my old slipper!” 
Certainly, the object in question—frayed at the 


ferred to. 


Mrs. Turnover, with affected indifference. 


They then proceeded to examine the hall, which 
contained, besiles the pictures, many family relics, 
some tine suits of armor, and other objects of in- 
terest. 


those days!” remarked Dolly, examining one of tie 
suits, 


conjecture of Mr. Turnover. 


room was allowed for the intervention of a shoe. 


observed the cook. 
it; don’t they, Esther?” 


man provided with a light field-piece, a rifle, and a 


revolver, might prove a troublesome opponent, even 
for a human iron-clad. 


him, but he’s rubbed out, all but his dog,” said the 


more waluable,” continued Mrs. Turnover. 
tenant-General Sir Hedered Gosling, twelfth barrow- 
night.” Wasn’t he a ’ansum man?” 


asked the captious critic, Dolly. ‘That aint like a 
soldier.” 


edges, cracked in the sole, and exhibiting an orifice 
at the toe—could have small excuse for the vice re- 


“She’s well enough, for the matter of that,” said 


“ What werry broad toes they seem to ’ave ’ad in 


“ §'pose wearin’ harmor giv’ bunions,” was the 


Esther suggested that, as steel and stockings might 
ot act comfortably together, it was not impossible 


“ Harmor’s wuss than nothin’ at all, now-a-days,” 
“ Cannons, guns, and pistils does 


Miss Vann responded that, in her opinion, a gentle- 


Mrs. Turnover, who was of full habit, though hard- 


ly, as Miss Mulcaster had affirmed, ‘‘ enormous,” now . 
took a little repose in an arm-chair, after which the 
party proceeded to inspect the pictures, Mrs. Turn- 
over continuing her services as cicerone. 


“ ¢Sir "Hdebrand de Gosling, 1423’—that is, it were 


flect. Besides,” she tinued, gaining courage in 

her self-vindication, “‘ I am not swre that, after all, I | guide. 

was so very wrong. Gosling! Lady Gosling! Tvo “ Law! what a pity!” said Dolly. m 
absurd! Perhaps I expected that he would have “ Which, Mrs. Mapes told me, it on’y makes him the 


+ * Lef- 
‘* Why is he a-turnin’ of his back to the fightin’?” 


Esther hinted that the artist might have experi- 
enced some difficulty in arranging that the general 
should, at one and the same time, give his attention 
to the battle, and his face to the observer. 
“*Sir Gilbert Gosling, banker and citizen,’” an- 
nounced their guide. “ Rayther a fat ’un.” 
“*Thrice Lord Mayor of London,’ which explains 
the phenomenon,” said Esther, laughing, and ex- 
hibiting two dimples which lay in ambush in ‘her 
rosy cheeks. 
“And now we comes to the ladies,” resumed Mrs. 
Turnover. ‘“*Dame Winifred Dorothea de Gosling ’ 
‘Miss Halithea Gosling.’ I’ve hoard say thissun was 
the beauty of. the hase, warn’t never married, lived 
single all her lifo, and died a old maid.” 
Dolly sighed. The cook’s way of putting it gave 
the calamity treble force. 
“Poor young creetur! and she 80 pretty! Cut off 
in her prime!” 
‘¢* Died 1703, etat 92,’ read the cook. ‘ Well, that 
aintso wonderful! Eatatninety-two? Stop, though. 
What’s ‘ xtat,’ Esther?” 
Her niece was absorbed in contemplation of a por- 
trait at another part of the hall; but she heard, and 
answered the appeal. 
‘Aged,’ dear.” 
“Come, that wan’t so bad,” said Mrs. Turnover. 
“‘If she couldn’t get a husband in ninety year, it 
wan’t worth trying no longer, so my lady giv’ in.” 
“T shouldn’t like to die an old maid,” observed 
Dolly. “Should you, ma’am?” 
“‘ Being a widow, I can’t be expected to realize any- 
thing so frightful, you see,” responded the lady ad- 
dressed. “If you means to ast me, woold I marry 
again? then I makes anser that I’ve turned it over 
in my mind—and my conclusion aire, I woold. It was 
my dear husband’s last wishes and words. ‘ Bar- 
bary,’ he ses, squeedgin’ my hand, ‘I han’t selfige, 
marry‘ again—marry whensoever you’re ast to. If 
you could make fifty men as’appy as you’ve made 
me, why, make ’em. Don’t marry a baker, nor don’t 
ha’ nothin’ to say toa night-porter. Has to a please- 
man—cut ’im dead. It makes unregular hours. To 
*ave your husband breakfasting when you’re at sup- 
per, and wisey-worsey, is far from comfortable. I 
should prefer my old perfession. Adoo,’ which,” 
added the good lady, wiping her eyes, “‘he werea 
hare-dresher.” 

“A what, ma’am?” asked Dolly. 
“ Cut and dressed ’air,” explained Mrs, Turnover. 
“Yes, sich was his conclusive obserwations” (Mr. 
Turnover’s final remarks, as reported by his lady, 


















refusal was not to be dreamed of. 
Consented? Well, yes, ina manner,she had. But 
that was beside the question. She was saying, when 
interrupted by clamor, or was going to say, that 
really any young lady who, at her own expense, acl- 
ministered a wholesome rebuke to such pretenders, 
deserved well of her sex, her country, and her family, 
not, at all events, to be children like an infant by 
those to whom she fled for suc—suc—succor in her 
m—mise—misery; concluding with a burst of tears, 
which completed the business, and caused the much- 
injured beauty to be soothed, entreated, idolized, for 
the rest of the day. 
Speculation now set in. 
“But whom,” resumed Mrs. Mulcaster, “can 
George marry? Suppose him serious in this mad 
idea, it is the merest chance in the world that he 
should meet with any woman of respectable station 
before reaching home. Suppose it were a village- 
girl, gathering fagots! Imagine a gipsey! You may 
laugh, but, take my word for it, George Gosling is 
the man, of all others, to adhere to a resolution once 
made, however intrinsically absurd. Ridicule would 
net deter him. His regard for a pledge, or promise of 
any kind, is almost fanatical.. Let me see. At his 
own lodge, he’s happily safe. There are only the old 
people. Sally Downey’s gone to service. There 
would have been a chance for Sally! And she was a 
plump, rosy little woman. I’ve seen him chat and 


white, as if it had not disdained rough work. 
manner, however, was perfect. 


Her 
A precious old churl 
she must have thought me; for,so much wasI taken 


+ ‘*Excuse me, ma’am,” said Gertrude Cornish, the 
housemaid, “but I don’t think you’re as proud as 
you justly ought to be. Being asshe howes t6 you 
her tiptop hedication—which she’s fit to kip a school 


aback by her singular beauty, that I merely clutched 
my whip, grunted, and jogged on. I wish [ had 
stopped. I wish I’d gone back. If Will Crooke 
hadn’t been behind me, I think I should.” 
. “Very well, colonel,” said Mrs. Mulcaster. “TI 
am coming to call upon Mrs. Lugard to-morrow, and 
it will be my painful but imperative duty to place 
her on her guard.” 
‘¢It will be a most neighborly precaution,” replied 
the gay veteran; “and, in order to assist your 
admirable scheme for the promotion of domestic 
harmony at Brambridge, I give you authority to add, 
that it is my fixed resolve to find out, by hook or— 
Crooke, who this damsel is.” : 
“Did you see Geo—Sir George Gosling?” asked the 
lady of the house. 
** I did not see Sir George Gosling, my dear lady. 
They told me he had ridden over hither, and would 
possibly not return to dinner. I thought it quite 
possible,” added the colonel, with a shy glance at | 
Mildred. 
Shortly thereafter the visitor took his leave. 
Mrs. Mulcaster,who had been watching her eldest 
born with stealthy solicitude, now sat down beside 


herself—why, you ought to be double proud of such a 
consekence.”’ 


“I done my best for to putt her in the way,” said 


Mrs. Turnover, modestly, “‘ but she ’ave ’elped her- 
self wonderful since. So I thought it were better to 
let her alone.” F : 


“§’pose she’ll marry soon, and stock a dairy-farm,” 
observed Dolly, to whom this was the very climax of 
ambitious hope. : 
“She might have married a doctor,” said Mrs. 
Turnover, “but I wouldn’t hearon it. An *ectic, 
sickly young man, and hadn’t no patients but him- 
self, which, my dear, it didn’t pay.” 

“A doctor!” cried Gertrude. “She might marry 
aduke! Werry likely will.” 

The hardihood of this prophecy almost took away 
Mrs. Turnover’s breath, but, recovering, she pro- 
posed that, master being absent, they should ad- 
journ to the great hall, there to meet her niece, on 
the latter’s return from a ramble in the wood, in 
order to show her the family pictures adorning that 
apartment, 

Almost as they entered it, the pretty girl, fresh 


might have filled a moderate volume), “and sich, 
ladies, is my feelins. I’m in no hurry, but if master 
marries anybody as isn’t—isn’t to my mind—as I’m 
very much afeerd indeed he will—then I don’t mind 
sayin’ that I should except the first respeckful offer 
as is made me. Where’s Esther got to?” 
“What pictur’s that she’s looking at so long?” 
asked the dairymaid. 
Mrs. Turnover waddled a little way in the direction 
of her niece, and came back laughing. 
“It’s the pictur of master, took by Sir Philip’s 
orders, three year ago. It was hung in that dark 
corner ’cause it looked sonew. She thinks it’s one of 
them old Goslings. We wont tell her yet.” 
As they approached, the girl started from her 
reverie. 
“Aunt, aunt, who was this? If ever there werea 
real hero Gosling, here he is! Tell me—tell me 
quickly, something abouthim. Soldier? Statesman? 
Poet? He must have been one of these. What a 
brow! And O, what expression!” continued Esther 
clasping her hands in a sort of rapture. “ Dear, 
brave eyes! you look asif everything vile, pitiful, 
dishonest, must wither up before you! Aunt, look 
you, I would trust this man before the whol world. 
Look at that mouth, sweet, yet resolute. Strong 
will, too. I should not like to argue with you, Sir 
George de Gosling, if that be yourname. For, in the 








her on the sofa, and took her passive hand. 





laugh with her.” 





* How pale you look, my own darling!” she began. 


and rosy from her scamper, made her appearance 
and told them of her meeting with Colonel Lugard. 


first place, | know you would be in the right; and, in 
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the second, that you would i 
If ever I loved man, it woukl 
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, the second, that you would invariably get your way. 
If ever I loved man, it would be you!” 

“My dear, my dear!” said Mrs. Turnover, hastily. 
“Remember, you are talking toa young gentleman!” 

“To a young gentleman who flourished only five 
centuries ago,” said Esther, smiling. Andshe pointed 
to a date “1370” scratched on the frame. 

“That’s master’s mischief, now,” said Mrs. Turn- 
over, aside to Dolly. ‘‘I remember his saying he 
wouldn’t be the only live ’un of the lot, and I see 
him, one day, scratching with his knife on the pictur- 
frame.” 

“That's the beauty of it, aunt,” said the pretty 

Esther, saucily. “I can say just exactly what I 
please to this dear darling of my heart, and not be 
forward at all! I could, should and would, have 
loved him, if I had flourished in his time. Do you 
hear that, sir? And, if he had loved me back, ! would 
have been the most devoted wife that ever Gosling 
married. I do think he’s smiling, as if he understood 
* | and believed it.” 
“ What upon earth is the girl talking about?” be- 
* gan her perplexedaunt. But she was interrupted by 
an exclamation from the housemaid, who was at the 
window. 

‘ Here’s somebody galloping up the avenue!” an- 
swered the latter. 

Mrs. Turnover waddled up. 

* Gracious me, if it aint master! Why, he said he 
shouldn’t be home todinner. Perhaps he’s only rode 
back to dress—he do sometimes. Come along, Esther 
dear. La’! bow he’s a-tearin’ along! Where’s Mr. 
Fanshaw? QO, he’s out,I know. Gertrude, call Wil- 
liam—or you, Dolly—quick!” 

“ William’s run over to the village,” said Dolly. 

“Then Gertrude must stay and open the door,” 
said the cook. 

But Gertrude had disappeared. 

“Dolly, Dolly! Yow must,” said Mrs. Turnover. 

“7! I dursent,” said the shy dairymaid. 

The horse’s trampling was now heard, and presently 
a violent tug at the hall bell. 

“ What shall I do?” cried Mrs. Turnover. ‘‘ Where- 
ever are all the men?” 

“ Why not open the door yourself, dear?” suggested 
Esther, quietly. 

“T can’t do it, this figure,” returned her aunt, 
struggling with her apron-strings. ‘‘ You go, child.” 
(Here there was another peal.) “Hark! What a 
tiurry he be in!” 

“7?” said Esther. 

“Yes, you. *Tis the ’riginal of the very pictur you 
was looking at. Master hisself.” } 

“What?” ejaculated Esther, becoming scarlet. 
“ But the—the date!” 

“ That he done hisself.” 

“Aunt, do you call this a joke?” said Esther, hiding 
her burning face in her hands. ; 

“Nonsense, dear! Run you and open.the door.” 

* Not if he stood there till his feet grew into the 
stone!” returned the girl, haughtily; and with the 
step of a queen she quitted the hall. 

Mrs. Turnover opened the door. 





FAUST AND THE DEVIL. 





Faust proved himself, at times, a very efficient 
special constable; for we are told that when some 
students once made a riot before his house, he soon 
stopped the strife by suddenly blinding them; though, 
when led home, their’ sight was perfect!y restored. 
And again, when some noisy peasants at an inn re- 
tused to keep order, he rendered them speechless un- 
til they left the house, when the spell at once broke. 
Another time, being sent for to prescribe for a sick 
man, he asks @ peasant for a seat in his empty wag- 
on, and on his rough refusal makes the wheels fly 
off and the horses stand immovable; but when the 
ottender humbly begs forgiveness, the doctor, with 
an exhortation to him to show better manners to 
strangers in future, sets all right again with a word. 
However he might thus test good-will, that he did 
not depend on any one for means of locomotion is 
shown in the account of three students applying to 
him to gain them a sight of the Prince of Bavaria’s 
wedding. Spreading his cloak on the ground, he 
bade them stand upon it close to him, and all were 
then taken up by the wind and deposited at the 
Bavarian palace. He treats another party similarly 
at carnival time, providing for them also many other 
entertainments befitting the festive season, such as 
dishes spontaneously filled with meat, men’s heads 
changed temporarily to asses’, etc., etc.; and on one 
guest’s expressing a very fervent desire to see Helen 
of Greece, be calls up the fair phantom, to the fasci- 
nation of all beholders—inclading, as it afterwards 
appears, the evoker himself. But though thus gen- 
erally intent only on imparting pleasure, Faust was 
not incapable of the feeling proverbially said to exist 
between “two of a trade;” for, encountering at one 
| time a party of conjurers, who amuse their audiences 
by cutting off and putting on again each other’s 
heads, their vitality being transferred to some grow- 
ing lilies while the decapitation lasts, he, knowing 
their secret, cuts the flower-stem while their leader is 
lying headless, thus rendering vain ail their efforts to 
restore him. 

Being endowed with such mighty powers, it seems 
| not unreasonable that Faust, on applying to Mephis- 
| topheles fur money, should be told that he is quite 
| able to procure it for himself, without troubling him. 
Thereupon he resorts to various expedients for re- 
plenishing his exchequer, at one time selling a horse 
of his own making; at another, taking to market 
some swine similarly produced, the animals on each 














occasion changing into whisps of straw as soon as 
they reach a stream, to the purchasers’ great dismay, 
although the seller had honestly warned them that 
his beasts must on no account be taken near water. 
He also borrows from a Jew a large sum on the 
security of his own leg, duly severed and carried off; 
but the German Shylock, finding the care of such a 
pledge rather disagreeable, and thinking the owner 
will never care to redeem what he could not again 
reunite, throws it into the river; an offer of settling 
the account being made soon “after, he has not only 
to forgive the debt, but to pay a large additional sum 
in compensation for the lost pledge, while Faust, 
really unhurt, renews his limb as readily as crabs re- 
new theirs. 

The only check Faust seems to have received in his 
downward career was from an old man at Witten- 
berg, who, setting his mind on converting the sorcer- 
er, very judiciously asks him to dinner, and when 
his guest’s heart has been opened by his hospitality, 
seriously remonstrates with him on the life he is 
leading, and urges him to repent. Roused to re- 
flection, Faust almost resolves to do so; but his demon- 
attendant tells him that it is now too late, that he 
must dismiss the idea, or he will be forthwith torn 
in pieces; and so induces him, instead, to sign a new 
bond confirming the former contract. Faust’s next 
adventure after this damnatory act, is of a peculiarly 
kind and beneficent character. Hearing of a young 
nobleman who has fallen so desperately in love with 
a@ beautiful girlthat her indifference has rendered 
him dangerously ill, Faust pays him a visit, and pre- 
sents him with a magic ring, which, on his slipping 
it upon the lady’s finger during a dance, causes her 
ardently to return his passion. They are soon after 
married, the amiable author of their felicity being an 
honored guest at the wedding. It was, perhaps, “a 
fellow-feeling” that made him thus “kind;” for as 
the end of his earthly happiness approaches, he asks 
Mephistopheles to bestow upon him permanently the 
phantom of the Grecian Helen, which he had once 
raised to please his visitor. His wish being gratified, 
he becomes so enamored of his bride that he never 
cares to quit her side; the bond being additionally 
strengthened by her bearing him a son, whom he al- 
ways regards with the tenderest affection. But he is 
not destined long to,enjoy the domestic bliss he seems 
80 well to appreciate, for the end of his term is now 
near. The fourth and last part of the story intro- 
duces us to the doctor making his will, wherein, 
knowing that his family would need no provision, he 
leaves all he possesses to his servant Wagner, with 
an injunction to study diligently his master’s books. 
and write a biography of him—a work in which he is 
to be assisted by a spirit attending him in the form of 
anape. But one month now remains of the twenty- 
four years, and the poor sorcerer, dismayed at the 
prospect before him, shuns the very sight of his 
familiar, and can do nothing but weep and mourn. 
Several chapters are devoted to a transcript of his 
lamentations, pathetic with the wailings of the lost 
soul’s remorse. In bitter contrast, the next chapter 
recounts the gibes with which triumphant Mephis- 
topheles mocks and taunts his prey—not with the 
grandeur of a fallen angel, but rather with the petty 
exultation of a spiteful imp glorying in successful 
mischief, vented in flinging proverbs at his victim as 
fluently as though ‘ Poor Richard” had been his 
daily study. In offering the ironic consolation that 
Faust will not be alone in his misery, we may notice 
that ‘‘all Jews and Turks” are summarily included 
among those who shall, as a matter of course, be his 
companions in torment. ‘ 

At the beginning of the last week, Faust is served 
with a regular citation from the demoniacal court, 
intimating that when the end comes he will be 
“fetched” at night; whereupon, with forced cheer- 
fulness, he invites a party of professors and students, 
his most intimate friends, to breakfast with him on 
the last day. After the meal, he requests them to 
remain with him until the next morning, telling 
them his whole history, and announcing the catas- 
trophe which is impending. At the same time, with 
ameek humility which might have graced a saint 
about to ascepd to glory, he begs them to pardon 
him if,even in jest, he ever in any way injured them; 
and exhorts them fervently to take warning by his 
terrible doom, and make God and salvation the first 
object of their lives. Greatly shocked at the dis- 
closure, they lament that it was not wacle sooner, so 
that they might have sought to save him through 
the prayers and efforts of holy men. He assures 
them any such attempts would have been vain; and 
then, with mutual tears, they take an affectionate 
farewell—he retiring to his bedroom, and they to 
theirs, to await in sleepless anxiety the events of the 
night. Soon after midnight a feartul tempest shakes 
the house, a hissing sound, as of myriad snakes, is 
heard, then a stifled cry, anu their friend’s voice is 
recognized, vainly shrieking for pity or for help. 
None dare to stir,and soon all again is hushed in 
utter silence, while the tremblers cower in terror on 
their beds till the light of morning emboldens them 
to repair tothe fatal room. An awiul spectacle awaits 
them. The walls are sprinkled with blood, only the 
dislodged eyes of their friend and a few of his teeth 
are to be found; but after diligent search, the man- 
gled corpse of the unhappy Faust is discovered, flung 
upon a dunghill in the yard. 





EATING NATIVES IN THEIR NATIVE ELEMENT.— 
An American proposes to construct an immense div- 
ing-bell for use as an oyster saloon. People could 
then enjoy the luxury of tishing for their own oysters, 
and eating them all alive in their native element. 
Cool! certainly. 
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BOSTON SOVEREIGN CONSISTORY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Sovereign Consistory, 
S. P. R.S., held on St. John’s Eve, December 26th, 
for the triennial election of officers, the Commander, 
Charles C. Dame, on account of his duties as Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, de- 
clined being a candidate for the office which he had 
filled for the past three years. The following gentle- 
men were then chosen officers for the three ensuing 
years: 

James A. Fox, Commander-in-C hief. 

Benjamin Dean, Lieut. Com. 

C. Levi Woodbury, 2d Lieut Com. 

William H. Sampson, Minister of State. 

Alfred F. Chapman, Chancellor. 

N. B. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

John McClellan, Treasurer. 

Marlborough Williams, Master Architect. 

Geprge Ha-let, Engineer. 

William J. Ellis, Master of Ceremonies. 

John L. Stevenson, Captain of the-Guard. 

F. C. Raymond, Standard Bearer. 

Frederic A. Pierce, Hospitaller. 

Luther L. Tarbell, Sentinel. 

Sidney A. Stetson, Guard of Entrances. 

The meetings of this body are held on the third 
Friday of each month during the year, excepting 
July and August. 





MT. LEBANON LODGE. 


The following brethren have been installed as offi- 
cers of this Lodge: 

Ira D. Davenport, W. M. 

John W. Dadmun, S. W. 

William J. Ellis, J. W. 

Cadis B. Boyce, Treasurer. 

Thomas Waterman, Secretary. 

George D, Moore, S. D. 

Bela D. Ladd, J. D. 

Thomas Waterman, Jr., S. S. 

Charles Darrow, J. S. 

Rev. N. M. Gaylord, Chaplain. 

Aaron R. Coolidge, I. S. 

William W. Elliott, Marshal. 

L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. 

S. B. Ball, Chorister. a 

John L. Stevenson, Jabez F. Hewes, Wm. Boyce. 
Martin V. Lincoln, William Marble, Committee of 
Charity, 





COLUMBIAN LODGE. 

The following-named brethren have been installed 
as officers of Columbian Lodge: 

J. A. Stearns, W. M. : 

William H. Kennard, S. W. 

George M. Baker J. W. 

Jobn Bigelow, Treasurer. 

William Martin, Secretary. 

W. T. R. Marvin, S. D. 

H. C. Barnabee, J. D. 

J.C. Dana, S. S. 

H. G. Tucker, J. S. 

Rev. O. T. Walker, Chaplain. 

C. E. Stevens, Marshal. 

William P. Jones, I. S. 

L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. 


~~ 


In all ages the bodies of the Masonic dead have 
been laid in graves dug due east and west, with their 
faces toward the east. This practice has been bor- 
rowed from us, and adopted by others, untfl it has 
become nearly universal. It implies that when the 
great day shall come, and He who is Death’s con- 
queror shall-give the signal, his ineffable light shall 
Jirst be seen in the east; that from the east He will 
make his glorious approach ; will stand at the eastern 
margin of these graves, and with his mighty power— 
that grasp irresistibly strong which shall prevail— 
will raise the bodies which are slumbering therein. 
We shall have been long buried, long decayed. 
Triends, felatives, yea, our nearest and dearest, will 
cease to remember where they have laid us. The 
broad earth will have undergone wondrous changes, 





ENGLISH MASONIC LODGES. 
There are nearly eleven hundred Masonic Lodges 
under the control of the Grand Lodge of England. 
In London alone there are one hundred and seventy. 
But the Grand Lodge of England, like the queen of 
that country, extends its arms to India, Cape of Good 
Hope, America, and other parts, even to New Zeal- 
and. Some of the regiments of the army also have 
Lodges attached to them, as they had in the last 
century, when George Washington and Prince Hall 
were through their agency initiated into the myste- 
ries of the Order. In all of Great Britain there are 
150,000 English and 100,000 Scotch Masons. Iréland 
has 59,000; and in all the world there are a million 
and a quarter. 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


While gazing at the stars, we often wonder which, 
if any, of those wanderers—and all are wanderers— 
are inhabited by sentient and intelligent creatures. 
Onr curiosity would be satisfied could we only ascer- 
tain which of them possessed a world of vegetables; 
the rest would follow. Without plants, the existence 
of animal life is scarcely conceivable; with them— 
with the sustenance and shelter which they offer in 
unlimited profusion—we may fairly assume that the 
benevolent Being who created them, would also create 
higher organisms to profit by the supplies they 
furnish. 

Plants, therefore, are one of the tests of a planet’s 
habitability. It is they who achieve the first difficult 
step of converting inorganic into organic material. 
The moss and the lichen on the naked rock squeeze 
carbon from the atmosphere, which carbon becomes 
in time a bed of vegetable mould. Larger and more 
luxuriant plants succeed, without exterminating, 
their humble predecessors. Then come insects and 
herb-eating animals, to check the plant’s luxurianee; 
then come the bird and the flesh-eating animal, to 
thin the swarms of caterpillars and the troops of 
grazers and browsers. 

In the sea the same sequence occurs. First, sea- 
plants—not one of which is poisonous, while many 
are nutritious and medicinal. Then, the molluse 
feeding on the sea-plant, and fed on by fishes with 
teeth of steel and palates of iron. Finally, the innu- 
merable feeders, great and small, who live by preying 
on one another. Oysters, mussels, cockles, and otber 
shell-fish, who live “by suction”—by microscopic 
particles brought to them by watery currents caused 
by the vibration of their cilia—are not a whit less 
than their greedier neighbors the dependents and 
the offspring of the vegetable world. Thé food they 
take in (however minute), to increase their fleshy 
growth, is entirely organic; although that flesh se- 
cretes from the waters inorganic matter to form 
their shell. Their diet consists either of minute vege- 
table particles, or of infusorial animalcules that have 
fed on vegetables. 

A world without plants would be, not a wilderness 
—nothing half so pleasant as that—but a stony soli- 
tude. The word “ desert” suggests but a faint idea 
of what a plantless world would be; for even the des- 
ert has its oases, and bears at least the traces or the 
remains of life. Consequently, piants are mixed up 
with every epoch and event of our existence. Be- 
sides their inestimable usefulness, they are ornamen- 
tal, and suggestive of higher thoughts. With flow- 
ers we crown the blushing bride; with flowers we be- 
deck,the pallid corpse. The spring flowers on the 
graves of those we love are typical of the resurrection 
we hope for. Garlands and b ts are y 
the sign of rejoicing and the recompense of virtue. 
Green boughs show their welcome to the returning 
hero, the liberator, the messenger of peace. An 
olive-branch announced the subsidence of the deluge. 
The forest was the Druids’ temple. 
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CARBONIC ACID IN THE AIR. 

Sir Walter Trevelyan, in a communication recently 
addressed to the Gard ’ Cl icle, starts a curi- 
ous and ingenious theory on the advantage of a small 
percentage of carbonic acid in the air. The sedative 
nature of this gas is well knowi, and with most ani- 
mals in a state of nature sleep comes on at the time 
when plants commence to develop carbonic acid— 
that is, at sunset—and it relaxes its hold about sun- 
rise, when plants begin to exhale oxygen. Further, 
when men and animals compose themselves to sleep, 
they not only do so in the position which gives the 
greatest relaxation to the muscles, but ‘they place 
the head so as to favor the accumulation of that gas 
about it, and c :nsequently its inhalation. The head 
of aman, when at rest, generally lies low, on a soft 
and depressed pillow, those of most quadrupeds 








mountains levelled, valleys filled. The will 
have chased each other in many a fruitful round. 
Oceans lashed into fury by the gales of to-day, will 
to-morrow have sunk like a spoiled child to their 
slumber. Broad trees, with broader roots, will have 
interlocked them, hard and knobbed as they are, 
above our ashes, as if to conceal the very fact of our 
having lived; and then after centuries of life, they 
too will have followed our example of mortality, and 
long struggling with decay, at last will have toppled 
down to join their remains with ours, thus obliterating 
the last poor testimony that man has ever lain here. 
So shall we be lost to human sight. 


everlasting verdure of faith, and when the trumpet’s 
blast shall shake the hills to their very bases, our 
astonished bodies will rise, impelled upward by an 
irresistible impulse, and we shall stand face to face 
with our Redeemer! 


But the eye of | 
God, nevertheless, will mark the spot, green with the 


hed between their paws, and those of birds 
nestled among the feathers of their backs or wings,”’ 
so that in all these cases, owing to the low and con- 
tined position of the mouth and nostrils, much of the 
air must be inhaled again and again, and become 
gradually mixed with a larger propuTiion of carbonic 
acid. He also adduces the fact that the carnivora, 
who are nocturnal in their habits, retire during the 
day to deep and narrow caverns, in which the air, 
becoming vitiated by their respiration, tends to pro- 
mote sleep. The obvious objection to this theory is, 
that the carbonic acid becomu rapidly diffused, so 
that the air in every part of the room would probably 
be found to be sensibly of the same composition. 
The proudest word in English, to judge by its way 
of carrying itself, is J. It is the least of monosyl- 








lables, if it be indeed a syllable; yet who in good 
society ever saw a little one? 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COST OF A KISS. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THE good colony of Massachusetts Bay was ina 
state of great excitement. Word had been brought 
to Boston that the Indians on the frontier were be- 
coming unusually troublesome, and the. General 
Court had called for troops to march against them. 
Volunteers were in abundance, and the work of en- 
rolling and preparing them was going on steadily. 
During the day, the bell of the old church 





nature. He was a close, hard man, and though out- 
wardly a model of propriety, was in his heart any- 
thing else but a Christian. He was a carpenter by 
trade, and was slowly but steadily building up a 
fortune, as his services were in great demand, and he 
was esteemed the best workman in Boston. He was 
forty years old, and by no means handsome in ap- 
pearance. The reason of his hatred for Reuben 
Strong will be seen further on. 

On the evening before the troops marched for the 
frontier, Reuben left his home early, and bent his 
steps towards a neat cottage in the upper part of the 
town. At the gate wasa young girl who was evi- 





the people to prepare for the coming struggle, and all 
through the hours of darkness the blazing beacon 
from the lofty hill back of the town sent its warning 
light to the neighboring sett ; for so formidable 
were the movements of the savages reported to be, 
that it was by no means sure that they would not 
break through the frontier towns, and reach even 
Boston itself. So all good citizens were called upon 
toarm, and those who were, by reason of age or 





their part towards equipping and provisioningsthe 
fighting men.. Everybody turned out with a will, 
for in those days the provost guard was useless, and 
@ substitute was a thing unknown. 

Foremost among those who were preparing the 
equipments and stores for the troops, was a tall, 
gaunt man, whose features wore a strangely-mingled 
look of sternness and tenderness; a man in whose 
tuce one might read all the virtues and few of the 
sins of our fallen humanity. He was the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson, the pastor of the First Church, whose 
memory has come down to us of the present day as a 
sacred treasure. He was conversing with an old 
man, and from the fiery, energetic manner in which 
they spoke, it was easy to see that he was eager for 
the inflictior of such a punishment upon the savages 
as should break their power and spirit for years to 
come, if not forever. 

* Are they not the heathen, the accursed of the 
Almighty?” he exclaimed, impetuously; “‘ and shall 
we permit them to destroy the fair promise which 
the hand of our God has planted in this lovely land? 
No! We shall go out with ‘the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,’ and we shall smite them, root and 
branch, until the danger be passed forever.” 

He paused in his work, and his voice rang through 
the room, which was filled with the townspeople, and 
as they heard their beloved pastor give utterance to 
such encouraging words, they broke into a sponta- 
neous and hearty ‘‘ Amen.” 

** You should have been a soldier, Master Wilson,” 
said a grave voice at the minister’s elbow. 

Looking up, Mr. Wilson saw a tall, -stately man, 
dressed in a rich suit of black velvet, standing by 
him. He bowed profoundly, and replied, smilingly: 

“Tamasoldier, your excellency,”—for the new- 
comer was none other than the governor of the 
colony—“ a soldier of the Cross. And that brings to 
my mind a matter concerning which I desire to speak 
to you.” 

Governor Bellingham offered his arm to the minis- 
ter, and the two left the room and walked slowly 
towards the Common, then but recently purchased 
from Mr. Blackstone. 

“Your excellency well knows,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“that I have now with mea dear young friend, to 
whom I have given all a father’s love, and who, un- 
der my unworthy direction, is titting himself for the 
ministry. To-day he came to me and told me of his 
intention to march with the troops against the In- 
dians. I said naught to dissuade him from so laud- 
able a task, but I have since asked myself if so 
valuable a lite ought to be thus exposed to danger. 
Methinks I see in store for him a life of unusual use- 
fulness and piety, and I fear me that it may be 
robbing the colony of a great blessing if he should 

fall. Whatsball [do? Shall 1 bid him go or stay?” 

“Let him go,” said the governor, gravely. ‘* We 
need men greatly; no one can be spared now. Let 
him go, good friend, and, believe me, if it be God’s 
will that his life should be useful and blessed, no 
hand that is raised against it will harm it.” 

** Even so,” said the minister, reverently. ‘I did 
wrong to doubt the goodness of my Master.” 

The young man to whom the minister had alluded 
was the son of a dear friend, and had been dedicated 
to the ministry from his childhood. He was slight 
in stature, with a fair, pale face, a broad, open brow, 
around which his luxuriant hair clustered gracefully, 
and eyes of a clear, deep gray, so truthful, so tender 
aud cheerful, that they, of themselves, never failed 
to win him friends. Everybody in the colony was a 
friend to Reuben Strong. He was always so sunny 
and so genial, and withal so quick to sympathize 
with sorrow and suffering of all kinds, that he could 
not fail to have friends. He had saved Deacon Gos- 

pray’s little daughter from being stolen by an Indian, 
ahd had rescued Widow Leslie’s boy from drowning 
in the harbor, at the peril of his own life; and when 
any one was sick, and needed a faithful and tender 
nurse, Reuben was always on hand, and his minis- 
trations were in most cases successful. He was 
twenty-six years old. He had been studying two 
years under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
and in another year he hoped to enter upon his 
sacred calling. He looked forward to that period 
with joy, for his whole heart was in his work. 

I said every one in the colony liked Reuben Strong, 
but in this I was mistaken. He had one enemy, and 
that a dangerous one. Ephraim Hepworth, one of 
the selectmen of the town, was this enemy, and he 


youth, unfit to wear harness,.were required to do |. 


dently waiting for him. She was dressed in the 
plain, awkward habit of the Puritans, but this did 
not diminish her beauty in the least, for she was the 
loveliest girl in the colony, this pretty Hester Wynne. 
She was a regular coquette, too, for all her Puritan 
training; and she had already, despite of her stern 
father and the rigid life of the colony, a score of 
lovers. Which was the favored one it was hard to 
say. Asthe young man came up, she held out her 
hand with a shy smile. 

“So you are going away, Reuben?” she began, 
hesitatingly, a faint blush on her cheeks. 

The young man’s heart beat fitfully, and he an- 
swered, hastily: 

“Yes. Perhaps I may never return.” 

*T should be very sorry,” she said, softly. + 

“ Would you miss me, Hester?” he asked. 

“ Every one in the town would miss you, Reuben,” 
she said, softly, her color deepening under his keen 
gaze. 

“I care not for them, Hester,” he exclaimed, ear- 
nestly. “I care for you alone. It would be a great 
comfort to think that if I fall, you will miss me; for 
I love you, Hester.” And his voice sank so low that 
no ears but Hester Wynne’s could have heard it. “I 
love you, and if I come back unharmed, I wish to 
make you my wife. If I die, it will be sweet to think 
that you will miss me and mourn forme. What say 
you, Hester?” 

*‘T love you, and will pray God to bring you back 
to me in safety,” she said, simply. 

“And I,” said the young man, “ will pray him to 
bless you as you are true to me.” 

Hester started as he spoke, and without knowing 
why she did so, she shuddered. Afterwards, she 
remembered these words, and they came back to her 
with terrible force. A footstep on the walk caused 
them to look up, and as they did so they met the 
gaze of Ephraim Hepworth fastened upon them 
sternly and forbiddingly, and the veriest stranger 
might have read in that glance the cause of the 
selectman’s hatred of Reuben Strong. 

Hester hurriedly whispered to Reuben to keep 
quiet, and theft bade the new-comer welcome as 
sweetly as she had greeted her lover. Reuben soon 
after took his leave, but his rival staid at the cottage. 
Hester went with the young man to the gate, and as 
they parted he pressed a kiss on her sweet young 
lips. They thought that the stars were their only 
witnesses; but the scene had not escaped the keen 
eyes of the selectman as he watched the two from 
the open casement. But he kept it to himself, and 
no one knew how the sight maddened him. 

Next day, the troops marched to the frontier. 
Ephraim Hepworth was among those detailed to 
remain for the protection of the town against any 
dangers which might threaten it, but Reuben Strong 
went with the troops. 

The campaign was long, but it: was decisive, and nas 
four months the power of the ges was p 
broken. The losses on the part of the colonists were 
unusually small, and when the force returned home 
there were few who were missing. 

Reuben Strong was among those who returned 
safe. During his absence, the pretty Hester to whom 
he had given his heart was never out of his thoughts. 
It was for her, as well as for the colony, that he 
exerted himself to perform such deeds as would make 
him famous when he went home; for, though he was. 
to be a preacher, he had all a lover’s ambition. It 
was a happy moment for him when the tall beacon 
on the: hill back of Boston came in sight, for ina 
short time the men would be dismissed, and he 
would see Hester Wynne. 

The men were marched to the town-house, and 
thanked by the governor for their services, and then 
dismissed. Reuben saw Hester standing among the 
crowd that had assembled to welcome their defend- 
ers, but, strange to say, she did not see him, for she 
was louk.ng in another direction. He hastened to 
her with a glad cry. 

**See, Hester, I am safe!” 

He did not see the pale, terrified face pa turned to 
him, or hear her exclamation of alarm, but, mastered 
by his love and joy, he drew her to him and kissed 
her. But he had scarcely touched her lips when he 
was seized by a rough hand and hurled with, territic 
force back among the crowd, who had witnessed the 
scene with surprise. Looking up, as he recovered 
himself, he saw Ephraim Hepworth standing before 
him with a fierce anger on his face and in his eyes. 

“Villain!” exclaimed the selectman, furiously, 
“how durst thou?” 

“The maiden is my promised wife,” said Reuben, 
recovering himself, and moving towards the shrink- 





this woman was thy promised wife when the troops 
marched to the war, she is as surely my wedded wife, 
now that they have come back.” 

Reuben sank back as if he had been dealt a power- 
ful blow, and his face grew as white as that of the 
perjured woman, who now for the first time raised 
her eyes to look at him. The shock of the discovery 
was fearful; but he recovered himself by a powerful 
effort, and — low to Hester, he said, in a firm 
voice: 

* Pardon, caeteeen; “I did not know thy new es- 
tate.” Then, without another word, he turned and 
left the crowd, and as he passed out of it, Hester 
Hepworth sank back into her husband’s arms in a 
deep swoon. 

It was true. Hester Wynne had broken her faith 
with Reuben, and had married Ephraim Hepworth. 
She was not much in love with the young man when 
she pledged herself to him, and it did not take much 
pleading on Ephraim’s part to make her false to her 
vows. He had told her that although if she married 
Reuben, her position as a minister’s wife would be 
among the most honorable in the colony, she would 
still have a life of toil before her, for her husband 
would be a poor man; whereas, if she took him for 
her husband, she would have nothing but ease and 
comfort, as he was wealthy enough to gratify her 
lightest wish. This decided her, and in one month 
after Reuben’s departure, Hester married his rival, 
and all the townspeople said she had done well. 

But a terrible retribution was in store for the 
guilty woman. She had thought she did not love 
Reuben; but the kiss he gave her in his ignorance of 
her changed estate, woke all her woman’s soul into 
being, and she found to her dismay, that although 
she was the wife of another, she loved the man she 
had wronged as she never could love her husband. 
And it was this knowledge that, coming on her so 


‘suddenly, had made her swoon into her husband’s 


arms. 

Somehow, this knowledge came to Ephraim Hep- 
worth at the same time, and it wrung his heart as 
though it would wrench it in twain. But he said 
nothing. He only lifted his senseless wife in his 
arms and bore her home, while the crowd who had 
witnessed the strange scene remained to gossip over 
it. When he had restored Hester to consciousness, 
he went out. His face wore a settled, determined 
look, and there was a dangerous gleam in his eyes. 
He meant to be revenged on Reuben Strong for the 
loss of a love his wife had never given him. 

An hour later, Reuben, who was sitting alone in 
hié chamber, pondering sadly over the strange scene 
he had witnessed, was summoned to the door of the 
house. As he reached it, the constable stepped up to 
him and produced a warrant, duly signed, for his 
arrest; and when the sun went down, it found the 
young man a prisoner in the common jail. 

The arrest was the work of Ephraim Hepworth, 
and the charge upon which it was made was one at 
which the reader will doubtless smile. It was, “ kiss- 
ing a woman on the street.” This may seem a slight 
matter to the dwellers in this age of freedom and 
enlightenment, but it was Tegarded by the on old 
Puritan fathers as a and ful 
affair, and their statute-book provided that whoever 
should be found guilty of it should be flogged at the 
public whipping-post. Reuben knew the law, but 
he had never dreamed of being made its victim; and 
the next day, when summoned before the court, he 
acknowledged the offence, but pleaded in extenua- 
tion his ignorance of Hester’s changed condition. 
Whether this plea would have served him or not, I 
cannot say; but Ephraim Hepworth was determined 
that it should not, and he stated in his evidence that 
he had seen Reuben kiss Hester on the public street 
on the night before the departure of the troops. This 
offence the young man also acknowledged. The trial, 
after these confessions, was a mere form. The pris- 
oner was found guilty, and the court sentenced him 
to pay the full penalty of the law—to receive on his 
bare back “ forty stripes save one.” 

Every one, even those who had passed the sentence, 
sympathized deeply with the young man; for all felt 
that he was the victim of a shameful treachery on 
the part of Hester, and of a cruel.hatred on the part 
of Ephraim Hepworth. But he must meet his fate. 
The law had been broken, and justice must be done. 
An appeal was made to the governor, by the Rev. 
Mr. Wiison, than whom the young man had no bet- 

ter friend in all his trials. But the governor, who 
was a rigid moralist, refused to extend his clemency 
to Reuben. The pure life of the young man, and his 
services in the recent war, all went for nothing. His 
excellency said it was shameful that such indecency 
had been practised in a Christian community by one 
who purposed to become a minister. The young man 
was guilty, and must suffer for the good of the 
community. 

As for Reuben himself, he was calm outwardly, 
though within him a fierce struggle was going on. 
Had he been sentenced to die a soldier’s death, he 
would have met his doom bravely; but the shame, 
the infamy of the punishment to be inflicted upon 
him was more than he could bear. It was terrible, 
and he prayed for death. Yet this boon was denied 
him. He must bear the penalty.of the crime he had 
committed, that the colony might be shamed into 








ing and trembling woman. But the selectman placed 


arm, but never once raised her eyes to meet those of 

her injured lover. Ephraim’s anger subsided, and 

he gazed at the young man coldly and cruelly. 
“So!” he said, slowly. “Thou didst not know 








aoa the young man with all the intensity of his 


himself before her, and she clung nervously to bis | 


repealing so barbarous a Jaw. 
The court had fixed the hour of noon on the day 
| after the trial, for the execution of the sentence. 


| But a difficulty presented itself, The popular sym- 
| pathy with Reuben ran so high that no one could be | 


found willing to administer the blows. The common 
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what has been done in thy absence. Well, then, | hangman, whose duty it was to perform this task, | 
good Master Strong, know that if, as thou sayest, | abandoned his post in disgust, and the magistrates | Keep your temper. 


could find no one willing to take his place. Then 
there sprang up in the hearts of the people a hope 
that the sentence would not be executed; and on the 
day appointed for it, the townspeople flocked to the 
square where the whipping-post had been set up, 
in. the hope of witnessing Reuben’s triumphant 
release. 

At a few minutes before the hour of noon, the 
gates of the jail yard opened, and Reuben appeared, 
securely bound, and was led towards the fatal post. 
As yet, the executioner had not appeared, and the 
hope still prevailed that Reuben would escape. But 


stepped forth from the throng, and laying aside his 
doublet, took the stout lash from the official who 
stood by. The lash gleamed in the air a moment, 
and then descended upon Reuben’s naked flesh with 
terrific force, amid cries of rage and horror from the 
multitude. Ephraim Hepworth had taken the in- 
famous office of executioner, rather than let the man 
he hated go free, and he meant to do his work well. | * 
He was a man of powerful strength, 
down the lash with all his force, heedless of the cries 
of the crowd around him. Every blow told, and be- 
fore the number of stripes was half accomplished, 
the victim’s back had bom cut into a frightful mass 

of bloody sores. 

Reuben never uttered a sound. He shut his teeth 
hard, and braced every nerve to repress any cry or 
groan; for he was resolved that his persecutor should 
not enjoy that satistaction. Long before the twen- 
tieth stripe was given, he had fainted, and he leaned 
heavily against the post, utterly insensible to the 
pain trom the blows. 

The crowd surged to and fro, horrified and filled 
with rage, yet not daring to interfere with the exe- 
cution of the law. Suddenly there was a wild shriek 
heard, and the throng parted right and left, and 
Hester Hepworth rushed wildly towards the whip- 
ping-post. As her eyes rested upon the cruel scene, 
she paused for a moment, and then rushing towards 
her husband, she sprang upon him, and wresting the 
lash from his hands, struck him with it over the 
head and face, bringing the blood from a broad mark 
across his cheek. With a cry of fury, he sprang at 
her, but before he could reach her he was felled to 
the earth by a blow from one of the magistrates \\ 
standing near. 

Thus tar, the crowd had held back, simply through 
their respect for the majesty of the law. Now their 
feelings of humanity vould be no longer resisted, and 
they closed in around the whipping-post. In a few 
moments, Reuben, still unconscious, was taken down 
tenderly, for the people felt that he was a martyr. 
Hester received him in her arms, and bent over him 
and kissed the bleeding wounds, sobbing bitterly all 
the while. No one sought to reprove or interfere 
with her. The rigid code of morals of which the 
colony had been so proud was forgotten or despised. 
The flogging of Reuben Strong had destroyed its 
power. 

Very tenderly they carried the young man home, 
and kindly and unceasingly was he nursed back to 
health and strength. But he never recovered en- 
tirely from the moral shock his barbarous persecu- 
tion had inflicted upon him. His proud spirit chafed 
under the thought of having been flogged, and soon 
after his recovery he went away from Boston. No 
one ever knew what became of him; but it was be- 
lieved that he died very young, a missionary among 
the Indians. 

Ephraim Hepworth was driven from the town by 
the hatred and scorn of the townspeople. He moved 
toa distant part of the colony, and it was not long 
before news came that he had been murdered by the 
savages; a fate which every one in Boston deciared 
too good for him. + 

Hester Hepworth never spoke to her husband after 
she stopped the execution of Reuben Sirong’s sen- 
tence. She went back to her father’s home, refusing 
even to enter her husband’s dwelling to bring away 
her clothing. No one ever thought of molesting her 
tor interfering with the sentence of the law, for from 
that day it became a “dead letter” in the colony; 
until finally it was stricken trom the statute-book. 
Hester lived to be an old woman, but to the last day 
of her life she never ceased to love Reuben Strong, or 
to repent the folly by which she had brought so much 
suttering upon him. 


The San Francisco Times relates the following: 
“The manager of one of the most popular theatres 
in this city is the father of a four-year-old boy. Jobn 
excels all the other boys in the state in enterprise. 
His exploits afford amusement to the neighbors for 
several blocks near where the family reside. His | 
greatest achievement was accomplished yesterday, 
when, finding a poor miserable mustang grazing on 
@ vacant lot, he caught the animal and led it to his 
mother’s house, took it up stairs, and was trying to 
tie it to a bedpost, when the mother, having heard 
the clatter of the horse coming up the stairs, went to 
see what was the matter, and was horror-struck at 
finding such a brute in her boy’s bedroom. It re- 
quired the services of three men to get the animal 
down stairs. When asked what he meant by such 
conduct, the little rascal said that he wanted to play 
circus, and finding a lost horse, he brought it home 
to practise on.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


WALTZING. , 
At first they move slowly, with caution and grace, 
Like horses when just setting out on a race; 
For dancers at balls, just like horses at racea, 
Must amble a little to show off their paces. 
The music plays faster, their raptures begin; 
Like lambkins they skip, like teetotums they spin; 
Now draperies whirl, and the tiny feet fly, 
And ankles at least are exposed to the eye. 
O'er the chalk-covered room in circles they swim; 
He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him; 
Her hand on his shoulder is tenderly placed, 
His arm quite as tenderly circles her waist. 
They still bear in mind, as they ‘re turning each other, 
The proverb of “ one turn deserving another ;"" 
And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 
In turning the lady's or gentleman's head. 


We once heard of a man in Pike county, Missouri, 
who, when his girl married another feller, got drunk 
and then went to the bedroom door of the newly- 
married couple, and stood there knocking against it 
all night long. There is something almost sublime in 
the thought of that broken-hearted man standing 
there through the dreary watches of the night, kick- 
ing on that door. Like the word of Cambronne at 
Waterloo, by which that great brave heart found re- 
lief, so did the agony and despair of the cap ennty 

man find vent in kicks. 

A Hannibal paper tells of a gentleman of that city 
who has been presented with his third pair of twins 
in twelve years. His first wife gave birth to two 
pair, two girls and two boys, at intervals of four 
years. They were born on the same day of the week, 
the same day of the month, in the same month of the 
year, at the same hour of the day, and all weighed 
the same number of pounds. 

The New York broker who recently invited a num- 
ber of ladies to his house, and had placed on the 
plate of each a gift worth one thousand dollars, is said 
to be Leonard W. Jerome. Some of the husbands of 
the ladies were very indignant, and compelled them 
to send their presents back. Mr. Jerome treats the 
sensation very nonchalantly. 

The Gettysburg Cemetery Monument is to be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1868. The statue of General Reign- 
olds is to be erected in the cemetery, and not on the 
spot where he fell. It is intimated that the Freed- 
men’s Lincoln Monument Association will apply for 
permission to place a bronze statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the cemetery. 

A hungry gentleman who sits down before a pound 
of beefsteak, tender, juicy, and an inch thick, may 
not care two pins for a chemical analysis of the pride 
of the porter-house; but after dinner he may not 
object to know that sixty-five per cent. of his beauti- 
ful cut was water; that nineteon per cent. will go to 
give him an aldermanly fleshiness ; and that fourteen 
per cent, is assigned to warm him ‘and Yhake him fee) 
comfortable on a cold night. 

The Swiss commission to examine breech-loading 
muskets have decided in favor of the Henry Win- 
chester gun, the patent of which is owned by a Con- 
necticut company. The confederate council of Swit- 
zerland have voted to purchase one hundred thou- 
sand of these weapons, with the proviso that they be 
manufactured in that country. This condition has 
been acceded to, and the contract accepted, 

Mr. Shanks, in his “ Personal Recollections of dis- 
tinguished Generals,” says that “ Thomas originated 
nothing.” A Western paper reminds Shanks that 
Thomas “originated” an order once which put 
Shanks beyond the lines of the Cumberland, for send- 
ing mendacious despatches. 

An old man was the victim of a pickpocket at 
Rochester, lately. The operations of the pickpocket 
were observed by the son-in-law, and when the thiet 
attempted to leave the car, he grasped him by the 
vest. In the tussle the vest was torn, leaving about 
half of it in the hands of the captor, and at the same 
time allowing the pickpocket to escape. In the 
pocket of the torn piece was found the money stolen 
from the old man, and his tickets. 

An ingentous artificer at Geneva, in the mountains 
of Switzerland, has recently written his name high 
on the rollof great mechanics. He did so by con- 
structing a jewel called the “Magic Bird,” It is not 
larger than acommon tobacco-box. By tenching a 
«pring the golden lid flies open, a tiny little bird darts 
forth, sings a beautiful song, and flies back again 
into its golden nest. Thjs wonderful jewel, which a 
man can carry in his vest pocket, costs the neat little 
sum of $1000. Only two of them have ever been 
made. 

A Nashville correspondent says “a colored man, 
when riding past the Maxwell House, was strack 
senseless from his horse by a plank blown from the 
top of the building, breaking the plank in two, and 
cutting the negro’s hewl to the skull, The physi- 
cians say the man will recover, although the plank 
was an inch thick and about eight feet long, and fell 
a hundred feet.” * 

While a ph§sician was working over a young lady 
who had suddenly fainted in the streets of Zanesville, 
it was found y to e eleven pairs of 
stocking legs and one pair of hose before be could 
revtore circulation through her pedal extremities. 


General Grant has sent a check for twenty-six 
thousand dollars to a real estate agent in St. Louis, 
to be used in the purchase of the old farm owned by 
his father-in-law, ten miles from the city, as @ final 
homestead for hiase!f and family. 
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could find no one willing to take his place. Then 
there sprang up in the hearts of the people a hope 
that the sentence would not be executed; and on the 
day appointed for it, the townspeople flocked to the 
square where the whipping-post had been set up, 
in. the hope of witnessing Reuben’s triumphant 
release. 
At a few minutes before the hour of noon, the 
gates of the jail yard opened, and Reuben appeared, 
securely bound, and was led towards the fatal post. 
As yet, the executioner had not appeared, and the 
hope still prevailed that Reuben would escape. But 
it changed to despair when Ephraim Hepworth 
stepped forth from the throng, and laying aside his 
doublet, took the stout lash from the official who 
stood by. The ‘lash gleamed in the air a moment, 
and then descended upon Reuben’s naked flesh with 
terrific force, amid cries of rage and horror from the 
multitude. Ephraim Hepworth had taken the in- 
famous office of executioner, rather than let the man 
he hated go free, and he meant to do his work well. 
He was aman of powerful strength, and he brought 
down the lash with all his force, heedless of the cries 
of the crowd around him. Every blow told, and be- 
fore the number of stripes was half accomplished, 
the victim’s back had bun cut into a frightful mass 
of bloody sores. 
Reuben never uttered a sound. He shut his teeth 
hard, and braced every nerve to repress any cry or 
groan; for he was resolved that his persecutor should 
not enjoy that satistaction. Long before the twen- 
tieth stripe was given, he had fainted, and he leaned 
heavily against the post, utterly insensible to the 
pain trom the blows. 
The crowd surged to and fro, horrified and filled 
with rage, yet not daring to interfere with the exe- 
cution of thelaw. Suddenly there was a wild shriek 
heard, and the throng parted right and left, and 
Hester Hepworth rushed wildly towards the whip- 
ping-post. As her eyes rested upon the cruel scene, 
she paused for a moment, and then rushing towards 
her husband, she sprang upon him, and wresting the 
lash from his hands, struck him with it over the 
head and face, bringing the blood: from a broad mark 
across his cheek. With a cry of fury, he sprang at 
her, but before he could reach her he was felled to 
the earth by a blow from one of the magistrates 
standing near. 
Thus tur, the crowd had held back, simply through 
their respect for the majesty of the law. Now their 
feelings of humanity vould be no longer resisted, and 
they closed in around the whipping-post. In a few 
moments, Reuben, still unconscious, was taken down 
tenderly, for the people felt that he was a martyr. 
Hester received him in her arms, and bent over him 
and kissed the bleeding wounds, sobbing bitterly all 
the while. No one sought to reprove or interfere 
with her. The rigid code of morals of which the 
colony had been so proud was forgotten or despised. 
The flogging of Reuben Strong had destroyed its 
power. 
Very tenderly they carried the young man home, 
and kindly and unceasingly was he nursed back to 
health and strength. But he never recovered en- 
tirely from the moral shock his barbarous persecu- 
tion had inflicted upon him. His proud spirit chafed 
under the thought of having been flogged, and soon 
after his recovery he went away from Boston. No 
one ever knew what became of him; but it was be- 
lieved that he died very young, @ missionary among 
the Indians. 
Ephraim Hepworth was driven from the town by 
the hatred and scorn of the townspeople. He moved 
toa distant part of the colony, and it was not long 
before news came that he had been murdered by the 
savages; a fate which every one in Boston declared 
too good tor him. + 

Hester Hepworth never spoke to her husband after 
she stopped the execution of Reuben Sirong’s sen- 
tence. She went back to her father’s home, refusing 
even to enter her husband’s dwelling to bring away 
her clothing. No one ever thought of molesting her 
for interfering with the sentence of the law, for from 
that day it became a “ dead letter” in the colony; 
until finally it was stricken from the statute-book. 
Hester lived to be an old woman, but to the last day 
of her life she never ceased to love Reuben Strong, or 
to repent the folly by which she had brought 80 much 
sutfering upon him. 
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The San Francisco Times relates the following: 
“The manager of one of the most popular theatres 
in this city is the father of a four-year-old boy. Jobn 
excels all the other boys in the state in enterprise. 
His exploits afford amusement to the neighbors for 


greatest achievement was accomplished yesterday, 
when, finding a poor miserabl on 
@ vacant lot, he caught the animal and led it to his 
mother’s house, took it up stairs, and was trying to 
tie it to a bedpost, when the mother, having heard 
the clatter of the horse coming up the stairs, went to 
see what was the matter, and was horror-struck at 
finding such a brute in her boy’s bedroom. It re- 
quired the services of three men to get the animal 
down stairs. When asked what he meant by such 
conduct, the little rascal said that he wanted to play 
| circus, and finding a lost horse, he brought it home 
to practise on.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


WALTZING. 
At first they move slowly, with caution and grace, 
Like horses when just setting out on a race; 
For dancers at balls, just like horses at races, 
Must amble a little to show off their paces. 
The music plays faster, their raptures begin; 
Like lambkins they skip, like teetotums they spin; 
Now draperies whirl, and the tiny feet fly, 
And ankles at least are exposed to the eye. 
O’er the chalk-covered room in circles they swim; H 
He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him; 
Her hand on his shoulder is tenderly placed, 
His arm quite as tenderly circles her waist. 
They still bear in mind, as they ‘re turning each other, 
The proverb of * one turn deserving another ;"* 
And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 
In turning the lady’s or gentleman's head. 


We once heard of a man in Pike county, Missouri, 
‘who, when his girl married another feller, got drunk 
and then went to the bedroom door of the newly- 
married couple, and stood there knocking against it 
all night long. There is something almost sublime in 
the thought of that broken-hearted man standing 
there through the dreary watches of the night, kick- 
ing on that door. Like the word of Cambronne at 
Waterloo, by which that great brave heart found re- 
lief, so did the agony and despair of the Pike oer 
man find vent in kicks. 

A Hannibal paper tells of a gentleman of that city 
who has been presented with his third pair of twins 
in twelve years. His first wife gave birth to two 
pair, two girls and two boys, at intervals of four 
years. They were born on the same day of the week, 
the same day of the month, in the same month of the 
year, at the same hour of the day, and all weighed 
the same number of pounds. 


The New York broker who recently invited a num- 
ber of ladies to his house, and had placed on the 
plate of each a gift worth one thousand dollars, is said 
to be Leonard W. Jerome. Some of the husbands of 
the ladies were very indignant, aud pelled them 
to send their presents back. Mr. Jerome treats the 
sensation very nonchalantly. 


The Gettysburg Cemetery Monument is to be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1868. The statue of General Reign- 
olds is to be erected in the cemetery, and not on the 
spot where he fell. It is intimated that the Freed- 
men’s Lincoln Monument Association will apply for 
permission to place a bronze statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the cemetery. 


A hungry gentleman who sits down before a pound 
of beefsteak, tender, juicy, and an inch thick, may 
not care two pins for a chemical analysis of the pride 
of the porter-house; but after dinner he may not 
object to know that sixty-five per cent. of his beauti- 
fal cut was water; that nineteen per cent. will go to 
give him an aldermanly fleshiness ; and that fourteen 
per cent. is assigned to warm him and fhake him fee) 
comfortable on a cold night. 


The Swiss commission to examine breech-loading 
muskets have decided in favor of the Henry Win- 
aanter gun, the patent of which is owned by a Con- 

t pany. The federate council of Swit- 
zerland have voted to purchase one hundred thou- 
sand of these weapons, ‘with the proviso that they be 
manufactured in that country. This condition has 
been acceded to, and the contract accepted. 

Mr. Shanks, in his ‘ Personal Recollections of dis- 
tinguished Generals,” says that “ Thomas originated 
nothing.” A Western paper reminds Shanks that 
Tiomas “originated” an order once which put 
Shanks beyond the lines of the Cumberland, for send- 
ing mendacious despatches. 


An old man was the victim of a pickpocket at 
Rochester, lately. The operations of the pickpocket 
were observed by the son-in-law, and when the thief 
attempted to leave the car, he grasped him by the 
vest. In the tussle the vest was torn, leaving about 
half of it in the hands of the captor, and at the same 
time allowing the pickpocket to escape. In the 
pocket of the torn piece was fuund'the money stolen 
from the old man, and his tickets. 


An ingenious artificer at Geneva, in the mountains 
of Switzerland, has recently written his name high 
on the rollof great mechanics. He did so by con- 
structing a jewel called the ‘Magic Bird.” It is not 
larger than acommon tobacco-box. By touching a 
spring the golden lid flies open, a tiny little bird darts 
forth, sings a beautiful song, and flies back again 
into its golden nest. Thjs wonderful jewel, which a 
man can carry in his vest pocket, costs the neat little 
sum of $1000. Only two of them have ever been 
made. ; 

A Nashville correspondent says ‘“‘a colored man, 
when riding past the Maxwell House, was struck 
senseless from his horse by a plank blown from the 
top of the building, breaking the plank in two, and 
cutting the negro’s heal to the skull. The physi- 
cians say the man will recover, although the plank 
was an inch thick and about eight feet long, and fell 
a hundred feet.” ~ 
While a physician was working over a young lady 
who had suddenly fainted in the streets of Zanesville, 
it was found to eleven pairs of 
stocking legs and one pair of hose before he could 
restore circulation through her pedal extremities. 














General Grant has sent a check for twenty-six 
thousand dollars to a real estate agent in St. Louis, 
to be used in the purchase of the old farm owned by 
his father-in-law, ten miles from the city, as a final 
homestead for hiase!f and family. 





Much in Pittle. 


Since the establishment of the mint, $987,500,000 
have been coined. 

During the past year, $211,239,575 in United States 
currency has been destroyed. 

A member of the New Jersey legislature has been 
sentenced to one year's imprisonment for bribery. 

Papers from all parts of the country comment on 
the removal of General Schouler. 

Lots of Christmas and New Year’s presents were 
purchased this season. 

French girls, it is confidently said, make wretched 
wives. 

Thus far Franconia has had the best of the cold 
weather, the thermometer marking 29 degrees. 

Some injudicious friends have nominated Schuyler 
Colfax for the presidency. 

Paris talks of a monster hotel, capable of accom- 
modating five thousand persons. 

Egypt is getting liberal, a constitution having been 
granted the people. 

Warrants have been issued against the Parker 
House, and other hotels, for selling liquor. 

Mr. Bright is loyal; he wont suffer the queen to be 
abused in his presence. 

Twenty-tons of postage stamps have been used in 
this country during the past vear. 

Some of the Southern papers, to judge by their con- 
tents, are edited by madmen. 

A Newark butcher is in limbo for selling horse- 
beef. 4 

The bull-fights of the Paris Exhibition will be 
bloodless. Gilt knobs and blunt swords. 

It is calculated that a dancing belle in one season 
traverses five hundred miles of floor. 

The Jews in Cincinnati are the first in trade and 
wealth in that city. 

A chap in St. Louis came near stealing a steamboat 
the other day. 

Before the year 1798 girls were not allowed in the 
public schools in Boston. 

Philadelphia has the most splendid mausoleum in 
the United States. 

One vineyard in California will yield 15,000 gallons 
of wine and 3000 gallons of brandy this season. 

There were thirty-five Boston “drummers” at a 
hotel in Bangor, recently. 

The United States, according to the London Times, 
has succeeded in bullying the world. 

The champagne cellars at Epernay are about four 
miles long and contain five million bottles. 

Some 4,272,000 pieces of new copper fives are in 
circulation. 

A smart old lady in Kenduskeag, Me., 80 years of 
age, spun and wove a large web of woollen cloth. 

Bnenos Ayres raises about one hundred million 
pounds more wool annually than the United States. 

The amount of lumber surveyed in Bangor for the 
season just closed is 237,147.606 feet. 

A man has been convicted for stealing an umbrella, 
in Portsm»uth, Ohio. 

Upper Canada expended $1,355,879 last year for 
school purposes. 

A scritbler says life is teo short to drink poor 
whiskey, or to make love to ugly women. 

A Cincinnati clergyman has preached twenty-seven 
barrels of sermons. 

The Egyptian government has recently purchased 
13,000 Springfield ritles. 

A man in Philadelphia had his front teeth knocked 
out by his foot catching in a lady’s crinoline. 

Egypt has this year produced a cotton crop esti- 
mated at $100 000.000. 

The most beautiful sponge is called Venus’s flower- 
basket, 

Sandwich Island nae learn to swim before they 
can walk. 

Aman was ace in London for being a tea- 
totaller. 

An English abit decides that an illegitimate child 
is not liable for the support of his mother. 

A Canadian divine asserts that St. Patrick was not, 
a Catholic. 

The coarsest of womankind are tenderest on the 
subject of ugliness. 

One of the demi-monde of Louisville has fallen heir 
to a $20,000 plantation in Tennessee. 

A handsome young woman in St. Louis confesses 
to having stolen valuable diamonds. 

Marriage change’ the current of a man’s feelings. 
It also changes his currency. 





Barings, 


Tn this city. by Rev. Dr. Miner, eaniben bv Prof. Ship- 
re Mr._Lake Ransom, of Chicago, Ill., and Miss Lucy 
acon 


By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. James A. Thomas, of New 
Orleans, La., and Miss Helen «. Merri 

By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. Nathan B. Cloudman and 
Miss Helen P. Austin 

At Charlestown, by Rev. ne Gartner, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Lane, of Portsmouth, N N. H., Mr. Addison Boyden, of 
South Dedham, and Miss Rebecca Cushing Edmands. 

At Brookline, by Rev. br. Lamson, Captain Henry P. 
Fox and Miss Sadie N. Clarke. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. C. Perley Ayer, 41; Mrs. Rath Coo 
Mrs. Eliza A. Calef: at East Boston, Miss Maria F. Ly e, 
W0: at_the Blind Asya, South Boston, Miss Maria Al- 
mira Winsor Brad ord, 45. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Joseph P Shaw, 6 

At East Cambridge. Mrs. Sarah M. ‘Donatlan, 70. 

At Jamaica Plain. Miss Lizzie L. Gray, 

At Randolph, Mr. Jason Holbrook, tig 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Sarah Jackso 

At passport, Me. ae Charles C. Favor, of Boston. 
At New York, Mary Jane Roundy, 




















At Baltimore, Albert D., son of the late lie Pratt, 17. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—_THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 


No. 3.—-THE BRAVO’'S Le : or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Syivanvs Coss, J 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE pana or. 
Tory and his League. By Syivanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: st) The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denis 


No, 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poors. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: o by ns jo Camp, 
= Cabin and the Wilderness. 
ERRY. 


The 


No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story _ ‘Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizuTENANT MURRA 


No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, rem Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 10.—BEN wANeS : or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanvus Coss, JR 


No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamzs F. Fitts. 


No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. she Heir 
and the Usurper. By Srivanus Coss, 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT cigiee, or, The 
} dpi of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEn: PERLEY 
OORE. 


~~ 4¢ —THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mars. 
8. Goopwin. 


Pc 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BaRRINGTON. 


16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep BUNTLINE. 


No. 17.—THE -KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, oR. 


No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CARoLine ORNE. 


No. 19.—-THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 


No, 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JamMEs y tt f£ITTS. 


No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 


No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ~ 
Thwarted. By Janz G. AustTIN 


No. 23.—THE youn? CONQUERS + or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 


No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: _ The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLouN 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Sour of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIEL: 


No. 26.-THE FENIANS: a9 Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Car’ 


No. 27.—THE OCEAN alearblicine or, Fhe 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAazELTo 


No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A “Thling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wu. H. BusHNEL 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The whence’ Tal- 
isman. By Emma my ower JONES 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: i] The 
> Daughter of the Sean By Grorecs L. AIK 


No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss Jang Howarp. 


No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wx. H. BusHNeE tt. 


No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


No. 34.-THE “CHILD OF THE SKA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lizut. MuRRAY. 


i? = 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
LOU 


No. eke RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma CaRRA. 


No. 38.-THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
or’s Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER. 


No. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wx. H. BusHNELL. 


For sale by ail newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Zen Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mother Church 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 








ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TreRMsS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


i The Union and Fiae will be sent one year, for 
5.00 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
numbe@ is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—81.50 a year; seven copies, $900; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvsiisHers, 





Boston, Mass. 


| THE SEA 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, gor one doliar. 


THE SECRET: my The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


WILD WILE or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
C. F. Gmrry. 
SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MauRICE SILINGSBY. 

728 BEATS POUON: : or, The Tercer of the Wil- 

rness. By MaLo J. Exeye. 

ian BRIDE OF po ATLANTIC 2 Or, The Se- 

cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


THE FREEEB R: or, The Sern of the 
Caribbean Be Bowe ay Wa tke Cransce 


VUE a ESms: © or, The Secret of a nou By Mrs. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By On& OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, t idl Bases Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. Durivai 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secretsof the Gulf. 
Mill. By MaLcoLm wk RRYM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Pe. . Story of 
_ Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, pon Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE wy He ~Abak The! Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witen nat me North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
bat SPANISH TROOPER: je . ‘The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. Duriva 


THE FORFST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WIL. 


ROCALEN™ of. AB a Pioneers a thant: By 


THE enaaes or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, she Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DurIvaG 


THE LEAGUE OF manne 3 Be Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. Ky Harry HaREWOoD LeExca. 


ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Grores L. AIKEN. 


ONE-EYED JAKE: i 8, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLM 

MARIAN maneaiiee : or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRancIs A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S b prey or ae Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. JANE G. 


ADAM sipaieetietne, or. Tre Tayi Myste: 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F Manns § sd 

THF BLACK MENDICANT: or. to » Mystert us 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 7 


JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. 
By MattTs#eEw 8. VinTO: 


THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. 
Austin C, Borprex.” sid 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The ) Mipptaty 
sof Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRivaG: 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: o pe. = iteries of 
Alburn Hall. by Mrs. CAROLINE O m ¥ 
THE KING OF THE SFA. Seine a the Fearless 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: ot Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ay The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-K. per 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS. Coss, JR. a6 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Capfive. By 
SYLVANuUS Coss, oe. 


HALF-WITTED Nats or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BuNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Land Russian and Cireas- 
Sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC: 

RED ‘GER: od The Pirate Ki 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. meet 


MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dra 
By Dr. J H. RoBixson yj is — 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or The Priestess of 


the Sun. By De J. H. Rosin 


LARK: or, The Gubtbetect Louisiana. 
By yay MURRAY. 


"Ss SECRET: am The Fortunes of a 


THE HEA 
Soldier, By LrevTEnant MURR. 


DISINHERITED: or, The Heir. of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS Coss, dR. : 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The 4. 4f of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe late War. By Darit 

THE SEA LION: or, The Frivatece of ‘the Penob- 

seot. By SYLVANUS CosB, J: 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

be REBEL ae Aad The King’s Volunteers. 

BIN 


y Dr. J. H. Ro 
m2, UNKNOWN: or, The Secret He’ ve e A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. SON. 


THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean oll 

A-Taie of the Kuccaneers. By LIEUTENANT Murgay. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

SCOUT: or, Ghargeheoters of the Revolu- 

tion. By Ben: Perey Poor: 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Di 
Backwoodsman. By LigUTENANT Bueet” sir 


PAUL LAROON: or. Eke Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, 


BIANCA: or, The oll the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE LOST HEIR: or, The | Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 


NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropixson. 


AD NTHITA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Grorce L. AIKEN 
ELLIOTT, THOM ES & TALBOT, PcBLisners, 
No. 63 Congrees st., Boston, Mass. 
(Gi FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


, BEAUTY. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


We always pluck the beauteous rose; 
But oft with scornful eye 

We look upon the violets sweet, 
That low amid the grasses lie. 


So in the world we learn to choose 
» Beauty of form and face; 
Forget the lustre of the mind, 
That gives to each a charming grace. 


J know a face—not “ passing bright,” 
Nor “ beautiful,’’ nor “ very fair ;*" 
And yet to me "tis full of light, 
For beautiful thoughts lie tmaged there. 








Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


The Indians, who inhabited this country when the 
white men came here, used these quills for needles, 
and of skins made ornamental garments. Longfel- 
low, the poet, tells how Hiawatha decorated his 
birch-bark canoe with belts and stars of the quills; 
but he calls the animal a hedgehog. Well, the crea- 
ture does hide in the hedges sometimes, I suppose, 
when he comes where the hedges are; but that 
scarcely ever happens; and in the fall they do get as 
fat as pigs. A porcupine has a broad back, but is no 
higher than a cat when its back is up. 

Carlo had somewhat recovered his spirits, now that 
the porcupine’s spears were taken from his nose; but 
he wasn’t quite foolish enough to rush among those 
leaves a second time. He showed his resentment at 
the outrage he had undergone, by barking and growl- 
ing very fiercely at the leafy hollow, doing his best to 
make 


—“‘each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE BENNY AND THE PORCUPINE. 


OS 
BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 





torment us any more.” 


in that manner. 


way that he had a new knife in his pocket. 


and turned over tht loose leaivés; fa: 


damp and matted bed of leaves that fell last year, 


listening. 


he was trying how disagreeable he could make him 


quicker than he went in, rubbing his nose with bi 
What had happened? 


Benny, laughing and wondering. 
Carlo’s nose. 


ed only in making him cry out and run off. 


the flesh. 


the wild districts, along at the north of the States, 
is quite common. | 








ALL through October, the leaves came waving 
down, like half-frozen butterflies struggling to fly; 
and when they dropped to the earth, there was the 
sound of a little sigh, as if they had said, *‘ Well, we 
are old, and must lie here; but the winds will not 


There was whispering all around, where Benny 
walked with his Brother John through the wood, as 
if the fairies were about. Sweet little musical sounds, 
and low, gurgling laughter, made your eyes search 
closely to find the small wood-people among the 
leaves. Then you would think that perhaps it might 
be some rill tinkling along under the leaves; but the 
next moment a strange sound would meet your ear, 
and you would feel certain that a brook never talked 


There was a sudden, sharp little voice, that made 
Benny start, as if Titania, the fairy queen, had given 
her followers some severe command concerning him ; 
and then he heard growlings, that caused him to 
gather his feet up quickly, and hold John’s hand 
closer, for fear that something he could not see was 
going to bite him. He liad a suspicion of a multitude 
of little imps, and a great gnome or two somewhere 
about, first in one direction, and then in another. 
He finally made up his mind that there were a great 
many of both kinds of creatures, but that the gnomes 
were afraid of his big Brother John, and the little 
imps kept off because they had found out in some 

Benny and John stopped under a beech tree, 

a pare the 

‘and discovering lots of nuts. ne was a nice chance! 
for the squirrels, and there were plenty of them about. 
Little chipmunks had many times given their sharp 
salutation, then scampered away into their holes, be- 
fore excited Carlo could overtake them. Safe enough 

the little saucy fellows felt, away down in the ground, 
among their bins of beech-nuts, all stuffed full tor 
winter. Carlo was on the alert now, rushing out of | the ground right by Carlo, who was watching and 
sight under the leaves in every hollow. At .last he 
caught a mouse, and brought it to show to his mas- 
ters, who were under a great spreading beech, regal- 

ing themselves on beech-nuts. Carlo was satisfied 

with this triumph for the present, and sat down be- 

side John and Benng, making believe eat nuts with 

them. But once he got a big sharp burr in his mouth, 

and after that he wouldn’t touch any more, but sat 


self; then a solitary crow flapped and cawed over the 
bare and silent woods. The leaves in a hollow near 
by rolled and rustled, as though a little breeze had 
got caught by the hair in the burrs underneath, and 
was struggling to get away. Carlo rushed forward 
among the leaves, intent on sport; but out he came, 


fore paws, and looking ashamed and distressed. 
“© Carlo, what big smellers you’ve got!” cried 


Black, pointed spikes, of the size of a steel knitting- 
needle, and about half as long,-stuck out all about 


“It’s a porcupine!” exclaimed John; and he tried 
to pull the quills from the dog’s muzzle, but succeed- 


The ends of these quills are as sharp as needles, 
and barbs, smaller and much sharper than those on 
the smallest trout-hook, are all over them; so, at 
every movement, they work deeper and deeper into 


John got Carlo again, and he and Benny held him 
fast, and, after a great deal of trouble, drew the 
quills all out. They looked like the quills in the Af- 
rican porcupine, which you sometimes see used for 
pen-holders; but these were not as long or large. 
They were about two inches long, and the outer ends 
that stuck into Carlo were white, while the remain- 
ing part was clouded and ringed with black. The 
animal on which they grow is known as the ursong| have the skin stuffed, and now, mounted on a piece 
or Canadian porcupine. It is very rarely found in 
parts of the country where many people live, but in 


as Shakspeare pretends the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
said; but Carlo’s hair was too long, and “ the knotted 
and combined locks” would hang alittle. It wouldn’t 
answer the purpose of quills, any way. 

After repulsing Carlo’s attack, the porcupine re- 
mained entirely quiet bentath the leaves ;.and though 
no one had seen him at all, they felt satisfied that 
he was there—especially Carlo, But John pushed 
the leaves away with a stick, and Monsieur Urson 
walked out, bowing his head very low. John very 
impolitely attempted to hit him over the nose with 
his stick; ‘but the rotten thing caught in a bush aud 
broke. While he was ing for another, M. Urson 
walked off, and commenced climbing a tree; and his 
quills, which had been standing straight out from his 
body, now laid smoothly down, just showing their 
white ends outside of the soft brown hair. 

John came back with a stout stick, this time; but 
the porcupine was out of his reach, travelling up to- 
wards his place in the sky among the constellations, 
as John told Benny. There was nothing for it now 
but to climb, too, or let him go. “on wanted his 
handsome skin, so he went. 

When John overtook him, aE AE was trying 
how his head fitted into a hole in the tree, which, as 
it proved, was hollow; but he could get in only.to his 
shoulders. It may be that he had come through 
there when he was a baby porcupine, or before he got 
80 fat, but it was plain he couldn’t get through now; 
80 he set to work enlarging the hole. He had two 
long teeth, broad and sharp, at the end of his jaw, 
and with these he cut away very fast. He divided a 
branch as large as my finger, as smoothly as Benny’s 
knife would have done it. ; 
But John’s stick was getting a little too near, and 
the porcupine crept further up. Jobn was close af- 
ter him now; for the bark had become too smooth 
for his,claws to hold upon, and he pregiemy eae 
scranibling down on the opposite side of the tree. 
John tried to hit him with his stick, but the Sranthes 
caught it, and then he had to bestir himself to keep 
out of the reach of the p pine-quills. H 

he could not resist giving monsieug one kick, as he 
went by; and in return he got half a duzen spears in 
his knee, from a flirt of that contemplible bit of a 
tail. 

Down went the porcupine, all in a bunch, striking 








winking impatiently at the foot of the tree. True to 
his instincts, Carlo gave him one good bite, then let 
go, and ran howling away. 

It took John some time to pull out the ‘quills, and 
come down the ‘tree; then he had Carlo’s quills to 
pull again. ; 

“Where’s the porcupine, Benny?” asked John, 
when he was through with surgery. 

‘s Why, he has run off!” exclaimed Benny, looking 


Away over by the pond, a bluejay screamed, as if | around anxiously. 


- “Not far, I think,” said John. “A porcupine 
can’t run so fast as you can walk. ’Sfind him, 
Carlo!” 

The little dog ran a few rods, then stopped, barking 
furiously. John and Benny came up,and brushed 
away the leaves, but could see nothing. Then they 
felt all about in the leaves with their sticks; and, 
is | suddenly, Benny’s went down into a hole, tumbling 
him over beside it. The leaves were 80 numerous 
that he went almost out of sight among them, and 
was going into the hole, when Jobn seized his coat- 
tail, and pulled him out. When the place was clear- 
ed of leaves, they saw that a stump had decayed 
there, leaving a great cavity. 

Digging out the leaves, they presently came in sight 
of the threatening quills of the porcupine. A couple 
of smart raps across the nuse with a stick, killed the 
fellow at last, and, tipping him over, John got hold 
of his feet, and pulled him out. 

The hole had been enlarged at the bottom, probably 
by the porcupine; and multitudes of large and small 
roots that had once run across the hole had been 
gnawed away, or stripped of their bark. It was one 
of the porcupine’s old feeding-places; and he had 
come back from the nuts and the treetops, to hide 
away among the roots. 

John tied his feet together, and ran his stick 
throug& among them; then Benny. took hold,of one 
end of the stick, and the porcupine rode home be- 
tween them, 

John carried him toa taxidermist in the city, to 





THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The time the Tower was erected and the name of 
the builder have not been preserved. Some assign it 

a very remote antiquity, and Julius Cesar and Con- 

stantine the Great have both been considered the 
builders. Authentic annals inform us that the White 

Tower was built in the time of William the Con- 
queror. Walls, bastions and dungeons were added 
at sundry times, till in the reign of Edward the 
Third it attained its present form and extent. During 
@ period of three hundred years, the Kings of Eng- 
land went in procession from it on their coronation 
days. During the period that Richard II. filled the 
throne, this building was gay and noisy with dance 
and banquet. Here, too, that monarch lay a pris- 
oner, and was forced to resign his diadem. It was 
afterwards the scene of injustice and tyranny. It 
was here were imprisoned the princes of France, 
whom Henry V., whose chivalry has been so loudly 
extolled, conquered in honorable warfare. James 
the First, of Scotland, whom Henry the Fourth had 
seized by treachery, was fined in one of the dun- 
geons of this grim and gloomy pile. From the win- 
dow of his room, the captive king saw a beaatiful 
damsel, and, smitten with her charms, sent her a 
letter that so pleased the lovely miss, she gave her 
heart and hand to the royal lover. 

Hundreds have suffered cruel tortures in the Tower 
on account of their religious opinions. Here Lord 
Cobham lay loaded with chains for many weary 
months, because he worspipped God after the man- 
ner in which the dominant sect p 1 heresy. 
he d i the ip of images, and 
was opposed to making pilgrimages, and entertained 
and openly professed the notions obnoxious to those 
who believed in those things, the titled victim was 
condemned to suffer the most ignominious and pain- 
ful sentence. “ He was drawn from the Tower to St 

Giles’s Field, where he was suspended by the middle 
from a chain; a fire was kindled under him, and he 
was thus burnt to death.” Twice the amiable and 
harmless Henry VI. was confined within these dark 
walls, and here the unfortunate monarch was found 
cold and stiff in death, Its doors were kept constant- 
ly swinging on their hinges by the vile and bloody 
Richard I1I. For framing an answer then question- 
ed, touching the mode in which two innocent women 
should be punished, with an “ if” init, Lord Hastings 
was dragged by a body of servile soldiers from the 
Council to the Green near the chapel within the 
Tower, and his head severed from his body on a log of 
wood. The fascinating and corrupt Jane Shore was 
immured in one of the gloomiest cells of the Tower 
foracrime that was not written against her in the 
book of the recording angel, and liberated after her 
persecutors had stolen her worldly substance. The 
wretched outcast died in want. 

The doors of its dark vaults never opened and shut 
so ofter. in the same period as during the reign of that 
taciturn, sagacious, bloody tyrant, Henry VIII. 
| Empson and Dudley suffered the same punishment 
they had inflicted on so many persons. Bainham 
and Frith were tortured by Sir Thomas Mvore, who 
in his turn fell under the axe of the executioner. The 
mood in which that nobleman met his death was 
shockingly out of keeping with that solemn hour 
which comes to all. On his way to the scaffold, he 
amused the bystanders with lively observations, and 
witticisms fell from his lips the moment before the 
axe descended. After he had committed his soul to 
God, and laid his head upon the block, the headsman 
prayed his forgiveness. ‘I forgive thee,” said he, 
‘but prithee let me put my beard aside, for that hath 
never committed treason;” adding, “ pluck up thy 
spirit, man, and be not afraid to perfurm thine office ; 
my neck is very short; take heed, therefore, that thou 
strike not wrong for the saving of thine honesty.” 

The clever and captivating Anne Boleyn was the 
next victim of suspicion and cruelty. Her headless 
body lay for some time on the Green of the Tower, 
and was placed by rough hands in a common chest, 
and buried in the chapel connected with the grim 
building. The Lady Catharine Howard was the next 
queen whose blood stained the horrid axe. 

The scholarly and engaging Earl of Surrey, one of 
the fastest friends the treacherous and bloodthirsty 
widower ever had, was, after the lapse of a few 
months, marked fur the Hill.. ‘The gallant noble- 
man and gentle poet,” delighting only in classical 
pursuits, with no lust for power, was tried for trea- 
son in the presence of that illustrious: soldier, his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, and given to the heads- 
man. The shaft of a greater tyrant than himeelf 
prevented, the king from dinting the grass of the 
green with the blood of the duke. There are many 
more names on the gloomy catalogue, and some that 
shine most brightly were stained With blood by the 
unrighteous judgment of Mary and Elizabeth. This 
ancient pile has somewhat softened its harsh visage. 
Its walls are covered with vines, and flowers bloom 
on its moat. Its connection with the glorious name 
of Wellington has helped greatly to abate the horror 
its history inspires. The duke was for some time 
constable of the Tower. 


EARLY RistnG.—One of our contemporaries dis- 
poses of this virtue as follows: ‘We have watched 
those fellows who are early risers, and as a general 
thing they are the first chaps who go to the groceries 
of a morning. It is all moonshine about the smartest 
and greatest men being early risers. It might have 

















of thick, mossy bark, he is one of the chief ornaments | 
of John’s cabinet of natural history. Yet, to this | 
it | hour, Carlo never sees him, but he -bristles up, snarl- 
ing, and rubbing his nose. 





been so in old times, but when you see achap moving 
about very early now, you may be certain he is after 


Humors of the Buy. 


A GIRL WANTED. 


Some person who has had trouble with his help 

advertises for a girl. He says: 

Wanted—A girl to dwell in my family, assist my 

wife in doing the work, and give directions generally. 

One of the Irish German-American descent will 

answer, if she was born in Ireland, and knows a 

flap-jack from a boot-jack. 

We also expect that she will use something besides 
tches to get breakfast with. 

Wages not much object, if she will only leave me 

enough of my income to pay for the crockery that 

she breaks. 

If she should not be satisfied with having five eve- 

nings in a week, an effort shall be made to give her 

eight; she may decide what we shall have td eat, and 

whether it shall be overdone, underdote, or done at 

all, and do, in fact, as she pleases, except wear my 

wife’s gloves and shoes (unless her hands and feet 

are within four sizes Of being too small.) 

We always expect to give our help Christmas and 

New Year’s gifts, worth from one dollar to one hun- 

dred, just as we prefer. 

Feather beds or mattresses, as preferred. 

A sick sister or old “ mither” will be no objection, 

as we have a spare chamber, and will, if necessary, 

hire a “ nuss to take care of her. : 

P. 8. A piano and music supplied free of charge. 

The use of the parlor for company. No account 

taken of the tea or sugar that enters or leaves the 

house. 








A MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 

The following love-letter was found in the street, a 
few days since. As it is a model of its kind, we pub- 
lish it for the guidance of ail young ladies ambitious 
of matrimony. : 

My Deer Dere Henry—I embrace the present op- 
porchoonity to let you knough as how i am. had a 
spell of the aigur, and i hope theas few lines may find 
you enjoying the same Blessin! Why don’t you 
onely rite 1 sweate line to tell your sufferin Kathrun 
all about her pretty sweet Henry. Oh my sweet 
henry—my turkle dove—my piging—my deer deare 
Henry—how my poor sole is longing fur yore sweet 
voice —think i hear him singing yanky doodell as be 
kums from his plow now. Mary: melden has got a 
baba! Oh my deer henry do kum out and lets git 
marrud. So no more at present, but remain your 


loving KATHURN AN TILDEN. 
To my sweet henry. 
P. 8. PartSekkund. Jeems Baslett has razed a 


noo house, and Sally does live so snug; bnt she fites 
him sumtimes when he’s a little Anthony over. My 
sweet Henry lets us keep house, and if you luv me, I 
oo weap you indeed, nor I wont look at nobody 

Daddy sais as how I must git mar- 
ried, Tosens WGA Ton tc io teks sear, 
P.S. Part Thard. 

my pen is bad, my ink is pail, 

my lur to you shall never fale, 

for henry is my own true luv, 

my Lare, my Duck, my Turkle Duv. 
P. 8. Noty Beny. Mother’s ded, and Robert has 
the fever. Sono more at present from your lovying 
KATHURN AN. 


To my Deer henry over the Nallyganees in Pensil- 
veeny State. 





ORIGIN OF EMINENT MEN, 


Some of our newspapers are fond of plucing before 
the public the origin of rich men. We think the 
poor ones should have a chance, so relate the follow- 
ing brief facts for the encouragement of others: 

John Smith was the son of his father. He formerly 
resided in New York and other places, but he has 
moved to San Francisco new. 

Wm. Smith was the son of his mother. This par- 
ty’s grandmother is deceascd. She was a brick. 

John Brown was the son of old Brown, The body 
of the latter lies mold’ring in the grave. 

Edward Brown was the son of old Brown bya 
particular friend. 

Henry Jones was the son of a sea-cook. 

Ww. Jones was the son of a gun. 

John Jones was a Son of Temperance. 

In early life Gabriel jczies was actually a shoe- 
maker. He is a shoemaker yet. 

Previous to the age of 85, Caleb Jones had never 
given any evidence of extratrdinary ability. He has 
never given any since. 

Patrick ae ee ee been of Irish 
extraction, 

James Peterson was the son of a common weaver, 
who was so miraculously poor that his triends were 
encouraged to believe that in case the Scriptures 
were strictly carried out, he would “inherit the 
earth.” He never got his property. 

John Davis’s father was a soap-boiler, and not a 
very good soap-boiler at that. John never arrived 
at maturity—died in childbirth, he and his mother. 

John Job was a blacksmith. He died. It 
was published in the papers, with a head over it, 
“* Deaths.” It was, therefore, thought he died to 
gain notoriety. He has got an aunt living somewhere. 

Up to the age of 34, iLosea Wilkerson never had any 
home but “ Home, Sweet Home,” and even when he 
had that he had tosing it himself. At one time it 
was believed that he would have been famous if he 
had become celebrated. He died. Hé was greatly 








| adrink. That’s the result of our observation. Well, 
perhaps it’s so!’’ 


dry eye in the crowd when they planted"him. 
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esteemed for his many virtues. There was not a ‘ 
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ELUOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 








(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
LOVE ANID FIBVIBIR. 
BY HESTER EARLE. 
perso cxrenthar an 

SAY, Ralph—” 
very great importance,” dr. 
the other. 


“ Look here, Serle. Did yo 
see a mole-hill?” 


“And you, if you had oli 





“And that shaft has 
struck home, you flatter __ 
self, do you? Well, perhaps it has: But tr 
pte yp and let us see whether, th: 
reversed giass, it will make a respectable 
mole-hill.” 
“I didn’t say it was @ Chimborazo, And be 
I've changed my mind about teiling you.” 
“In a huff? Don’t, £ begof you. It will . 
you uncomfort sble.” 
Serle Hilferty scooped up a handful of dry 
(ao techaweuint ene ait eae 
walked on in , 
first to speak. 4 
“I can see, Serle, that your Seenentenss. 
very great importance,’” imitating his bru 
drawl, “lays heavy upon your mind. Come, 
gorge. vere Whois it 
and what are her ap Sple:. 
lovely- perb! How many of th. 
matic colors shine in her eyes? What of the. 
currency that might be cvined from her golden — 
Which feminine paragon of old-time renown d 
make her representative?—Venus? Juno? } 
Niobe? Helen? Cleopatra? Let your 
boy, and you'll feel the better fur it.” 
“‘ There she is now. It is Constance Sneyd !” 








Serle, with a thrill in his voice, though he 
in an undertone. i 


She was coming down the street jast before 


Ralph Hilferty, raising his eyes, felt them fas 
to her face as if by some subtie magnetiom. 
spell could scarcely have been that of beauty, ti 
it waa not wholly wanting. Her face was a ti, 
too long and thin fora fine oval, but smoot! 
soft as a rose-petal. The gray-bruwn eyos me 
gravely thoughtful, until you caught the arc 
lurking in the corners. The mouth and teeth 
perfect; the forehead high; the brown hair , 


and luxuriant. Not « remarkable face at all, y 


its expression, there was s blending of sweetne 
pride, of mobility and power, that gave it an » 
mesmeric attraction. Ralph Hilferty could nut 
draw hie eyes, until, with a slight nod of recog 
to Serle, Mise Sueyd had met and passed them. 
then the impulse to turn around and look af. 
was so strong that he had to puta stern res 
upon himeelf to keep from yielding to it. 


“When did she come?” Ralph asked, car 


whipping off, with his cane, some snow that ad: 
to his glossy boot. 


“Last night, In the absence of the princi 


felt myself called upon to do the honors.” 
“What across it must have been for you! 
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_ “But it is a communicat; . 


Chimborazo and the Hima 











